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EXCURSION A LA VALLEE-DES-REINES. 


Par P. Hipronyte - Bovssac. 


TITEBES: 


‘EST aux Memnonia, sur la rive gauche du Nil, dans les premiers contreforts des 
montagnes dorees de la Libye, que les anciens habitants de la ville de Thebes 

/“  deposaient les depouilles de leurs morts. La vallee de Biban-el-Molouk et celle de 
l'Ouest, interminables contours aux aspects abrupts, ccrasants de grandeur sauvage, limitent 
la partie la plus occidentale de cette nécropole et renferment les tombeaux des pharaons. 


Beaucoup moins vaste, mais non moins désolee, la valle de Biban-el-Harim,* objet de cette 
etude, est cgalement situce dans la chaine libyque, mais plus au sud-est. C’est la, qu’entources 
de bandelettes et couvertes de riches talismans, reposaient les reines de I’ Egypte. 


I. 


La brise du Nord qui, depuis le matin, souffle d’une facon constante, a fait succéder une 
temperature plus douce a la chaleur accablante de la veille. Immediatement apres le 
dejetner, je monte sur un baudet que guide le petit Said, l'un des fils de mon hote; mon 
serviteur Céléman ¢ enfourche sa vieille inesse, et nous nous mettons en route. 

Le temps est si beau, lair si pur, que nous faisons l’école buissonniére et deambulons du 
cote de Medinet-Abou, pour jouir de letfet pittoresque produit par ses ruines qui se detachent 

* Vallée du harem. 
t Soliman. (Les fellahs prononcent Céléman.) 


C’est ainsi que les arabesnomment la Vallée-des-Keines. 


south-east. There. swathed in bandages and covered 


with rich talismans, lay the queens of Egypt. 


PRANSLATION 


It was in the Memnonia, on the left bank of the Nile. in 


the first spurs of the golden mountain of Libya, that the 
ancient inhabitants of the town of Thebes laid the re- 
mains of their dead. The valley of Biban-el-Molouk and 
that of the West, unending contours, ruggedly broken, 
overwhelming in their wild grandeur, form the western- 
Inost boundary of this necropolis and contain the tombs of 
the Pharaohs. Far less extensive, but no less desolate, 
the valley of Biban-el-Harim, the subject of this study, is 
likewise situated in the Libyan chain, but more to the 

Third Series, Vol. V. No. 17. 25. 


y [SOS 


Owine to the northern breeze which, from the morning, 
had been blowing steadily, a milder tempe rature followed 
the oppressive heat of the day before. Immediately after 
breakfast I mounted the donkey led by little Said, the 
son of my servant, Celeman, bestrode his old 
she-ass, and we started ' 

The weather was so fine, the air so pure, that we played 
wards Medinet-Abou, to 

3 N 


host ; my 


the trrant and wandered off t 
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en capricieuses silhouettes sur le ciel bleu. Nous obliquons légérement du coté de l’Occid 


et bientot je vois apparaitre, dans le lointain, une masse grise qui emerge des sables. 


hout dun quart dheure de marche, 
dont la partie nord est surmontee de coupoles. 
le petit Said. C'est le couvent du mart 


je me trouve en presence (une construction de briqu 


crues, basse et rectanculaire. 
} 


‘‘ Kenisset-el-Akbat ’’ (église copte), me dit 
Théodoros. 


Je franchis le mur d’enceinte « 
l’eglise, surmontée d’une croix byzantine. La je vois le gafir,* que rejoint un autre individ 


haute stature et parlant d’abondance. Accompagne de 


t penetre dans une allée sur laquelle s’ouvre la port 


le néoeore sans doute, homme d 
cuides, j’entre dans l’¢glise, qui n’a rien de bien remarquable. 

Support es) par des pili rs carres, de 
supericure, laissent entrer a | Pair et la lumicre. Une piscine, que remplit une e: 
entrant. C'est la que le jour de la fete de !Epiphani 


nombreuses coupoles, ouvertes a leur parti 


croupissante, est p'aces 
i minuit, tous les fideles se plonger en memoire du bapteme de Jesus-Christ. 
A gauche, une balustrade ajouree enclave un baptistere minuscule et isole du rest 


de leclise la partie reserve i femmes. Dans le fond, quatre chapelles, dont lune, Celi 
qui fait face a entree, est affectee au sanctuaire. Elles sont fermees par un iconostase, qui 
monte jusqu’a la naissance des yvoutes et sur lequel on voit encore, en divers endroits, «i 
(Juatre pierres cubiques forment les autels. 


vagues restes de peintures. 
us grand denuement ; aucune décoration, pas 


Tout, ici, est (aspect sordide et dans le pl 


la moindre enluminure. Souillees de crasse et de poussicre, seules, deux icones, lune 4 
Vintérieur et lautr sanctuaire, font tache sur des murs déeradés. Point de 
ni riches chrismals, ni fastueux candelabres. Le luminaire est 


vases saeres sur les 


icken walls. There are no sacred vessels on the alti 
stand out in ecapricio tline é e sky rich chrismals, no sumptuous candelabra. The illumi 
inclined slightly towards 1 in the f tion is effected by an old-fashioned clay lamp from which 
distance. Iw a erey 1 nid ‘ thick black oil is constantly oozing drop by drop, and ce 
quarter of 1 front facing with smoky streaks the rare paintings still visibl 
m the iconostasis. A few mats thrown here and ther 
l pola pon the beaten earth, a lectern of metal, and two deal 
| boxes containing the liturgical books constitute t! 
whole furniture of this church lost inthe sands of the 
passed the outer desert. Not far from the women’s gallery a door gives 
the door of the chureh, w inted by , ! access to a kind of den lighted from the top ; in a corne 
: I saw the custodiar ho soot is a hearth for cooking food. On the opposite side i 
joined by another in lual, apy y ros O ry dark cell, so low that one cannot stand upright 
mple, ¢ of t tature and copious A little straw is thrown on the bare ground; this is whe 


enjoy the 


ola low 
portion Was @1 ne 
* Kenisset-el-Akbat 


Said. It was the cor 


tine cross. There 
ve 
cleaner of the n 
speech. Accompat 
church, which is in 1 
Numerous cupola 
top, let in fle 
limy water is 


the ofticiant sleeps. 
Such simplicity arouses deep emotion, and the mind 
loves to eall up the memory of monks like Pakhony 
Schnoudi, Serapion, and so many other anchorites who, 
before the Mussulman invasion, peopled the Thebaid, 
there retiring into one of the lauras subject to the 


on 
this that all the 1 
iuthority, with emaciated faces and ascetic aspect, led a 
ot conte mplation and absolute renunciation. 
After having given backsheesh to each of my guid 
T ve mounted my donkey, and, followed by my serval Is 
At the end are f t ch, facin ascended a hillock from which I hoped to get a view of t! 
the entrance, is de l to t hey é surrounding country. The hope was vain; a ravine 
hollowed by water separated this hillock from a neig! 
“ one, Which in its turn was separated from a third: 
» on to an infinite distance. Then I retraced 
s so as to strike the road leading to Biban-el-Havim 
eround is very uneven, the soil literally str 
stones of every shape and colour: spherical 
ovoidal pebbles, petritied shells, countless splinters 
fragments of rock like voleanice scoria; all mingled 


Epiphany, imme \ 
bapti m of Jesu t lt t ! open-W Kk Lite 
barrier of earth 


trom the rest of t 


closed by an ic 
arches, and on 
distinet remain 
altars. 
Everythin 


t 


no decoration. 
icons, filthy with ol 
outside the Hints, 
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representé par une lampe d’argile de forme antique, d’ou s’epand, goutte a goutte, une huile 
noire et épaisse, maculant de trainces fuligineuses les rares peintures encore visibles sur 
iconostase. Quelques nattes jetées, ca et la, sur la terre battue, un lutrin de metal et deux 
fires de bois blanc, renfermant les livres liturgiques, constituent tout ’'ameublement de cette 
glise perdue dans les sables du desert. Non loin de la tribune des femmes, 


une porte donne 
acces a un reduit eclaire par le haut ; 


dans un coin, l’atre ou l’on prepare les aliments. Du 
coté oppose, une cellule tris obscure, et si basse qu’on ne peut s’y tenir debout. Un peu de 
paille est jetce sur le sol; c’est la que couche le desservant. 

Tant de simplicité cause une emotion profonde et l’esprit se plait a evoquer le souvenir de 








SS a 


Sala he 














a P.. Hippolyte-Bow ssac all. 


moines tels que Pakhome, Schnoudi, Scrapion, et de tant d'autres anachorctes qui, avant 
invasion musulmane, peuplaient la Thebaide ou, retires dans l'une des laures soumises a 
leur obedience, le visage emacie, laspect ascetique, ils menaient une vie contemplative et 
(absolu renoncement. 

Aprés avoir donne un bakehich a chacun de mes guides, je regagne ma monture et, suivi 
de mes gens, je me dirige vers une eminence d’ou j’espere dominer les alentours. 
tm ravin creuse par les eaux separe cette eminence du monticule yvoisin qui 
separe d'un troisicme, et toujours ainsi a Vinfini. Des lors 
prendre le chemin qui conduit « Biban-el-Harin. 


Vain espoir ; 
, a son tour, est 
je reviells sur mes pas pour 


Le terrain est tres ineval, le sol litteralement jonche de nierres de toutes les formes et de 
toutes les couleurs : des cailloux spheriques. (autres ovoides, des coyuilles petrifices, de 
nombreux silex briseés en morceaux, des fragments de roc semblables a des scories voleaniques; 


le tout melé a un sable fin, poudre impalpable, amence la par les vents du desert. Tenant a 
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me rendre compte de la formation de ce terrain et a recueillir des specimens qui m’ont paru 
curieux, je veux descendre de mon baudet: mais la selle, mal assujettie, cede sous mon poids 
et je tombe sur le flane, au milieu d’un tas de pierres. On est oblige de me relever. Renon 
cant a pousser plus loin mes investigations gcologiques, tout contusionne, je me remets e1 
selle et, au bout de quelques minutes, nous arrivons a la Vallee-des-Reines. 


II. 


C’est un lieu fort sauvage et dont le sol est completement bouleverse par les fouilles qui 
ont ¢te pratiquees dans les tombeaux. La-bas, sur ma gauche, j’apercois une masse noire ct 
blanche, semblable a un amoncellement de plumes d’aigles ou de vautours. Je m’infornx 
‘* Momies,”’ me repond le petit Said. 

A droite, sur un rocher a pic, se dressent des murailles en ruines, derniers vestiges di 
quelque monastére copte. ie chorme fente, produite par lecartement de deux rochers 
limite la partie meridionale de la vallee et fait songer a Ventree du Tenare, tant Veffet est 


Lt 


bizarre et fantastique. Nous mettons pied a terre et Celeman me conduit vers le monument 


] 


le plus beau de cei asile de la mort. Sur le sentier git un crane plus blane que Vivoire, il est 
tres fin et dune délicatesse extréme: cest bien la une tete de femme. N’étaient les cavites 
des yeux et du nez, quelques restes de bandelettes adhcrant encore au frontal, on le prendrait 


plutot pour un uf d@autruche. Encore quelques pas, et nous penctrons dans le tombeau dk 
la reine Titi, princesse Ramesside. Ce tombean est oriente au nord et creuse dans le roc. Un 
couloir long et ¢troit aboutit a une grande salle centrale, autour de laquelle viennent s’ouvrir 
trois chambres de dimensions exigués ; arrangement qui donne au plan la forme dune croix 
latine. 


with tine sand, an impalpable powd: ( t thither by donkeys, left alone and unsecured, had wandered off. Soon 
the winds of the desert An { te the for Celeman followed Said, having previously deposited hi 
tion of this ground and to collect ecimels lippers at the gate of the tomb for the sake of greates 
seemed curious, I tried to d t f ny de v; bu speed. So I was left by myself at nightfall, in a vast 
the saddle, badly fixed, gave eight, | epulchre, in the midst of a wild valley, where everythin 
upon my side in the mid p of i as filled with the suggestion of death. An indetinabl 
had to be picked up. Renouncing any further pursuit ot eling crept over me; the flickering light of my candle 
my geological investigations over b é eemed to throw funereal gleams; I saw . . . But it 
and after a few minutes we \ the ley of t ill passed away in a flash, and lasted for less tim 
(Jueens. than it tukes to describe it: my confusion soon disap 
peared, and I was able to give my keen attention to the 
various objects that met my eye. Some were terribl 
It is a wild spot, and thé pheaved b others filled with charm. 
excavations that have ( t tombs. Kneeling down, with arms and wings extended, Truth 
Down on the left I caught ht of l white u is sculptured on the two walls of the passage, and seem 
like a heap of eagles’ or vult isked what to be trying to forbid access to the sepulchre. Then, on 
it was. ‘ Mummies,’ said littl ' opposite sides, come three compositions with life-siz 
To the right on a sheer rock ris | walls, tl tizures. ‘These pictures show us the queen in the presence 
last traces of some C n t \ 1ormnous of gods and genii. In the first, to the left, the deceased 
chasm produced by the f t | l lady is in adoration before Ptha, the supreme god o 
southern portion of th ulley, and ré me of th Memphis, standing in his naos or temple and swathed 
entrance to Hades, so strange and fantast t fect n bandages; to the right, crowned with flowers, she i 
We dismounted, and Celeman took me to the most be: in the presence of Thoth, who is armed with the symbo 
ful monument in this home of deat { the path hi of life and government. Still elegantly clad, the queen 
skull whiter than ivory, of « cy; a woma n the second composition is waving two golden sistra; to 
head. Were it not for tl “vities of the eve nd nose, the right, before the god Toum, wearing the double crown ; 
and for some remains of | l clin to t and to the left, before Hor-Khouti, the emblem of the 
frontal bone, one might mistal t ch ee course of the sun through space from the eastern to the 
few steps further and we wer f Queen Titi, western horizon of the sky. Finally, the last picture 
a Ramesside Princess. This t ed to the nortl iows us Queen Titi, on the one side in the presence ot 
and is hollowed in the rock. lor Vv p ead the ygenii Amset and Tiaoumoutef, accompanied by Isi 
to a great central hall on t hi three echamb uid on the other in the presence of Hapi and Kebsennout 
of very small dimensions—a nvement which gives behind whom stands the goddess Nephtys. 
the plan the form of a Latin rhe lintel of the door leading from the passage to tli 
While I was examining the localit ( ad sud reat hall is ornamented with a magnificent winged di 
turned round and bolted away wit ve | flanked with urei; and on the splays are carved tw: 
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Pendant que j’étais en train d’examiner ces lieux, le petit Said se retourne tout a coup, 
pousse un cri et disparait 
en courant. Ce sont les 
deux baudets qui, laisses 
seuls et libres de toute 
entrave, ont pris la cle des 
champs. Celeman court 
bientot apres le petit Said, 
non sans avoir prcalable- 
ment depose, pour aller 
plus vite, ses babouches a 
la porte du tombeau ; et 
me voila seul, a la nuit 
tumbante, dans un vaste DO ol 
sepulcre, au milieu d’une Z ey ed “Lf pyr z3 
vallee sauvage ou tout Sg: : 
présente Vimage de la 
mort. Quelque chose 
Windetinissable s’empare 
de mon etre, la flamme 
vacillante de ma_ bougie 
me parait jeter des lueurs 
funeraires, je vols... 
Mais tout cela passe 
comme un eéclair et dure 
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moins de temps qu'il n’en 
faut pour le decrire, mon 
trouble a bientot disparu, 
et je puis des lors con- 
siderer attentivement les 
différents  sujets qui 
soffrent a mes yeux. 
Les uns sont terribles, les 
autres pleins de grace. 
Agenouillée, les bras 
et les ailes étendus, la Pe Moca? ae 
Verite * est sculptee sur ee ) | PHippolyte-Botssac det. 
les deux parois du couloir DE TOMBEAE DE LA REINE TET 
et semble vouloir inter- 


dire Pacces du sepulere. A sa suite, se faisant pendant, viennent trois compositions, aux 











personnages grandeur nature. Ces tableaux nous montrent la reine en presence de dieux et 
de genies. Dans le premier sujet a gauche, la dcfunte est en adoration devant Ptha,t le dieu 
supreme de Memphis, debout dans son naos et enveloppe de bandelettes ; a droite, couronnee 
de fleurs, elle est en presence de Thoth,t arme du signe de la vie et du commandement. 
loujours mise avec elegance, dans la seconde composition, la reine agite deux sistres d'or; a 
droite, devant le dieu Toum,§ coiffé de la double couronne, et a gauche, devant Hor-Khouti, 
* Les Egyptiens la nommaient Maa. Elle est ordi- t Dieu primordial, crcateur du monde. 
uurement répresentée par une femme, aux bras de laquelle t Les Grecs lont identitié avec Hermes. 
SE 


(les ailes sont adhérentes, et dont la téte est surmontc mblime du soleil couchant. 
Vune plume d’autruche. 
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embléme de la course du soleil a travers l’infini, de Vhorizon oriental a horizon occidental du 
tableau nous montre la reine Titi, d’un cote, en présence des génies 
et, de l’autre, devant Hapi et Kebsennouf, 


ciel. Enfin, le dernier 
Amset et Tiaoumoutef, 
derriére lesquels se tient debout la deesse Nephtys. 

Le linteau de la porte qui, du couloir, donne accés a la grande salle, est orne d’un magni- 
fique disque aile, flanque d’'ureus; et sur les ebrasements sont sculptees deux deesses, gardiennes 
de la momie: a droite, Selk, la tete surmontée d’un scorpion ; a gauche, la deesse Neith. 
Les chairs de ces divinités sont peintes de couleur verdatre. 

Tout ce que l’imagination peut inventer de plus fantaisiste, tout ce qu’un visionnaire 
peut voir de plus extraordinaire, se trouve reuni dans la grande salle: femmes richement 
. Ces divers elements 


accompagnes d'Isis ; 


parees, barques mystiques, emblemes solaires, monstres apocalyptiques. . . 
qui, en apparence, semblent étrangers l’un a l'autre, et qui sont si ctroitement li¢s dans le 
symbolisme egyptien, se détachent sur un fond jaune d’or et produisent un effet saisissant. 


Aussi est-elle trés intéressante et suggestive, cette grande salle. Haute de plafond, chacune 


de ses parois est percée d’une porte au dessus de laquelle on voit, ici un epervier aux ailes 
eployées, la, deux urus ailes se regardant face a face. 

Sur la paroi du fond, deux barques mystiques voguent sur l’ocean celeste ; elles portent 
lune et l'autre un coffret a uchebtis,* de chaque cote duquel brillent les yeux d’Horus, et a 
leur avant flotte un tapis de pourpre frange d’or. Dans le registre inferieur nous voyons 
la reine, superbement vetue, le chef surmonte d’un disque incandescent et domineé par les 
plumes de Verité qui s’élancent directes. Autour des baguettes d’or que tiennent ses 
deux mains s’enroulent deux plantes symboliques, le papyrus et le lotus, emblemes de la 
région du Nord et de Ja region du Sud, qu’elle presente a deux genies placés devant elle. 
A gauche de la porte, sur la paroi senestre, sont représentes trois cynocephales: l'un, tout 
petit, est debout, et tient entre les mains un are destinc, sans doute, a l’ancantissement des 
ennemis de Ra; t les deux autres, beaucoup plus gros, sont assis et poussent des acclamations 


en Vhonneur du soleil levant. Ce sujet est motive par ce fait que les Egyptiens connaissaient 
J | : 


Statuettes funérain + Manifestation populaire et coneréte du s leil. 


goddesses, the guardians of the mummy: to the right, the enemies of Ra; the two others, much larger, are sitting 
Selk, with a scorpion on her head; to the left, the goddess and _ uttering acclamations in honour of the rising sun. 
Neith. The flesh of these deities is painted a greenish The motive of this subject lies in the fact that the 
hue. Egyptians knew of a species of monkey which every 
very fantastic image that the imagination can con morning begins to chatter as soon as the first rays of the 
ceive, every extraordinary dream that can haunt the sun appear above the horizon. This peculiarity gave ris« 
visionary, is to be found in the great vomen richly to the fancy that these animals adored the sun on it 
adorned, mystic boats, solar emblems, apocalyptic monsters. rising. Hence the solar significance of the cynocephalus 
These various elements, which at first sight seem quite in Egyptian symbolism. A great vulture occupies th: 
foreign to each other, and yet are so closely bound up to- _ right side of the door; it is followed by two genii armed 
gether in Egyptian symbolism, stand out golden with enormous knives and squatting one behind the other. 
yellow background and produce a startling effect. Sothis The tirst has the head of a hippopotamus; the second is 
great hall is very interesting and suggestive. Its roof is human. ‘The shaven head whence protrude two great 
high, and each of its walls contains a doorway, above which — ears, the upper part of the body shown full, the legs in 
is seen, here a hawk protile, give to this tigure something strange, abnormal, 
an expression of unutterable cruelty and ferocity, enhanced 

by the two sharp knives that he wields in his hands, and 


winged uri looking at one 
On the back wall two mystic boats 
by the blood colour of his flesh. A real Satan, he has the 
The series is continued 


] 


with extended inves, there two 
inothe1 
over the heavenly 


sea; both carry a chest for wchiebtis, on each side of which 


shine the eyes of Horus, and Waves a purple 
cloth fringed with gold In th wer panel see thre 
queen superbly attired, above her head an incandescent 
dise topped by the plumes of Truth, ic] ving straight 
up. Around the gilt both hei 
hands are twined two papyrus and 
the lotus, emblems of the res ind South ; 
and these she offers to two front of her. 

repres¢ nted 
tanding, and holds 
is to destroy 


wands that she holds in 


vmbolic plant 


enil pla ( 
To the left of the door on the | 

three cynocephali; one, 
in his hands a bow with which, doubtless, he 


juite small, 1 


sinister aspect of the Evil One. 
on the opposite wall, where, still in the same attitude and 
equipped with their gleaming steel knives, they have: 
one, the head of an ibis; another that of a jackal; a 
third that of a hawk. An inseription informs us of the 
quality of these dreadful monsters. They are the gods of 
Tiaou. Powers of hell, pitiless ghouls, vampires athirst 
for blood, they torture unceasingly with their sharp-edged 
swords the souls of the wicked, and feast on their quivei 
ing entrails. 

The description of the two walls next to the entrance 
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une variété de singes qui, tous les matins, se mettaient i jacasser dés qu’apparaissaient a 
horizon les premiers rayons du soleil. Cette particularité leur fit supposer que ces animaux 
adoraient cet astre 4 son lever. De la, le role solaire du cynocephale dans le symbolisme 
egyptien. 

Un grand vautour oceupe le coté droit de la porte; il est suivi de deux genies armes 
d’énormes coutelas et assis A la suite l’un de l'autre. Le premier a une tete d’hippopotame. 
Le second est une figure humaine. La tete rasce, d’ou émergent deux grandes oreilles, le 


TOMBEAU 
DE LA REINE TIT! 


xxt DYNASTIE 
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P Hy: polyte-Boussac archifecte del 
haut du corps vu de face, les jambes de profil, donnent a cette silhouette quelque chose 
Vheétéroclite, d’étrange, une physionomie qui exprime je ne sais quoi de farouche et de cruel, 
encore accru par les deux lames aigués qu'il brandit dans ses mains et la couleur sanglante de 
ses chairs. Véritable Satan, il est d’aspect sinistre. La série se continue sur la paroi 
opposée ou, coujours dans la meme attitude et pourvus de leurs armes a reflets métalliques, 
ils ont: l'un une tete Wibis; l'autre une tete de chacal; le troisieme une tete d’épervier. 
Une inscription nous apprend quelle est la qualite de ces monstres redoutables. Horreur ! ce 
sont les dieux du Tiaou.* Puissances de l’enfer, goules impitoyables, vampires altérés de 
sang, de leurs glaives acérés ils torturent, sans relache, les umes des impies et se repaissent 
de leurs entrailles palpitantes. 

La description des deux parois qui avoisinent la porte d’entr¢e completera l’examen de 
cette salle. A gauche, la reine, assise sur un riche coussin, est precedee d'un génie a face 
leonine qui, debout devant elle, est armé d’un fer ¢tincelant. Du cote oppose, fier d’allure et 


* Nom de l’une des régions de l’enfer égyptien. 
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plein de souplesse, un chacal est accroupi sur un piedestal; c'est le guide des chemins céleste 
Aussi blane que le jade avec son air de levrier, pret & bondir dans les taillis touffus, il semb|. 
plutot un embléme de joie et de delivrance que celui de la tristesse et du deuil. Au dessous 
calme et plein de grandeur, repose le lion symbolique. Il est ’embléeme de la force vivifiant: 
de la lumicere du soleil qui, dans tout l’univers, repand son harmonie. 

Le meme principe de decoration a ete applique dans les trois petites salles qui entourent 
la grande. Ainsi que dans les autres parties du monument, on sent la meme préoccupatior 
(un arrangement symetrique, quelle que soit la disposition employée. Les deux parois 
latérales de la salle du fond sont divisces chacune en deux registres superposés, dans lesquels 
ont éte representes des géenies funcraires, assis devant des tables chargées d’offrandes. 

Une seule composition s’ctend sur toute la paroi qui fait face a Ventree. Elle nous 
montre, suivie de la deesse Selk et coiffée de la couronne rouge, Ja défunte en adoration 
devant Osiris, seigneur de l’Amenti,* derriere lequel se tiennent, droites et protectrices, les 
déesses Isis et Nephtys, accompagnees du dieu Thoth, le scribe divin des divines Ecritures. 
Les deux cotes de la porte d’entree sont oceupes par Veffigie de la reine, representée encor 
debout, les bras levés, adorante. 

La salle de gauche est dans un assez mauyais état. Lemur du fond ena cte entierement 
martele. Sur les parois laterales, qui seules ont conserve leur decoration, nous voyons la 
reine, d'un cote, agitant des sistres devant les genies t gardiens des canopes, et, de l'autre, 
adorant quatre personnages dont aucune legende n’indique le nom. C’est ici qu’on a creus 
le puits, aujourd’hui comble, qui autrefois conduisait a la salle du sarecophage ou, dans un 


Amenti, séjour des Ames dé iste p iwement téte humaine; le deuxiéme avec une téte de cynocéphalk 

d’Osiris, l'un des noms de l’enfer égypti le troisiéme avee une téte de chacal, et le dernier, avee m 

t+ Ces génies, au nombre de quat nt: Amset, Hap téete d’énervier. 
Tiaoumoutef, Kebsennouf. Le premier, re} enté avec une 
door will complete the ex vat ft hal l'o the vhere the royal mummy, laden with amulets, reposed in 
left, the queen, sitting o rh confronted richly ornamented coffin, her face covered with a golden 
with a genie of leonine pect t before he) mask. 
armed with a glitteri vord, O € opposite side \ similar scheme has been adopted for the decoration 
proud of bearing and full of suppl icka erouch of the chamber opposite the foregoing. On both sid 
ing on a pedestal; he is the the road here are gods and genii with heads of dogs, jackals, 
heaven. As white as jade, look evhound ready t hawks, ibises, and serpents, figures that have been repro 
leap into tangled thickets, he s rathe emblem of | duced several times already; while on the back wall, 
joy and deliverance tha | | mourning which has remained almost intact, the artist, in a mag 
Below, calm and grand, lies the mbolic on. He i niticent composition covering the whole surface, has 
the emblem of the life-giving force of the in’s light represented one of the most interesting subjects in 
which spreads its harmony throughout the universe. The Egyptian symbolism. On the left one sees the Mountain 
same principle of decoration has been applied to the three of the West, whence issues the cow Hathor, richly 
little chambers which surround the eat hall. Just as in caparisoned, her neck encircled by a golden collar, and hei 
the other parts of the monument, one fee the same head surmounted by the dise of fire, resplendent with th. 
striving after a symmetric range t whatever may plumes of Truth and Light. The scene of Nouit in the 
be the scheme employed. The tw t of the sycamore is depicted on the right. 
hall are each divided into two superimposed panels, in 
which have been represented the Genii of Death sitting at III. 
tables laden with offerin 

One single composition extends ¢ the whole wall Of all the beliefs of ancient Egypt, the following was th« 
facing the entrance. It shows us the deceased followed most widespread : 
by the goddess Selk, and wearing the red crown, in adora When the souls left the bodies which they had animated 
tion before Osiris, the lord of Amenti, behind wl om, erect during life, the deceased journeyed towards the othe 
and protecting, stand the goddesses | nd Nephtys, world. Numerous trials awaited them on the road they 
accompanied by the god Thoth, the divine seribe of the had to traverse; there were enchantments whose spell 
divine writings. The two les by the entrance-door are had to be broken; genii to be avoided ; serpents and othe 
occupied by a representation of the ain stand monsters to be combated. Hence this quantity of talis 
ing, with arms uplifted in adorat mans with which their mummies were loaded, to protect 

The chamber to the left is in omewhat wretched them against the snares that were set for them. Harasseil 
state. The back wall has been entirely knocked to pieces. tortured by hunger and thirst as they were, the first thin 
On the side walls, which alone ve preserved their that met their eyes in the vastness of the desert was a 
decoration, we see the queen on the e side waving sistra eveat syeamore, in which, sometimes under the form of 
before the genii who guard the canopies, and on the othe Isis, sometimes under that of Hathor, Nouit, the goddes 
adoring four personages whose name is indicated by no of heaven, holding a ewer in one hand and a basket filled 
inscription. "It is here that the well, now filled up, was with loaves in the other, invited them to eat and drink. 


dug which once led to the echambs th the sarcophagus So long as they had not touched the immortal food 
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cercueil richement décoré, reposait la momie royale, chargée d’amulettes, le visage couvert 
d'un masque d’or. 

On a adopte un parti semblable pour la décoration de la salle opposée a celle qui précede. 
Les deux cotes, ce sont des dieux et des génies a téte de chien, de chacal, d’épervier, ibis et de 
serpent, images deja plusieurs fois reproduites ; tandis que sur le mur du fond, resté a peu pres 
intact, artiste a, dans une magnifique composition qui couvre toute la surface, représenté 
l'un des sujets les plus intéressants du symbolisme égyptien. On y voit: & gauche, la 
montagne de l’Occident d’ou la vache Hathor sort, richement parée, le cou entoure d'un 


































































































PHippolyte-Boussac del 


LA VACHE HATHOR ET LA DAME AU SYCOMORE, 


coliier d’or, et la tete, surmontée du disque de feu, promine des plumes de Verité et de 
Lumiere. La scene de Nouit, dans le sycomore, se déeveloppe sur le coté droit. 


III. 

De toutes les croyances de l'antique Egypte, celle-ci ctait la plus repandue : 

Lorsque les ames quittaient les corps qu’elles avaient animes durant la vie, les defunts 
sacheminaient vers l'autre monde. De nombreuses épreuves les attendaicnt sur la route 
qwils avaient a parcourir; ¢’¢taient des enchantements dont il fallait rompre le charme, des 
venies a éviter, des serpents et autres monstresa cuinbattre. De la, cette quantite d’amulettes 
dont on chargeait leurs momies, pour les protéger contre les embiches dont ils ctaient 
l'objet. Harasses, tourmentés par la soif et la faim, la premitre chose qui apparaissait a leurs 
regards, dans l’immensite du désert, était un grand sycomore, dans lequel, tantot sous la 
forme d'Isis, tantot sous celle d’Hathor, la deesse du ciel, Nouit, tenant d'une main une 
aiguiére et, de l'autre, une corbeille remplie de pains, les conviait a boire et a manger. 

Tant quwils n’avaient point touche a la nourriture immortelle, ils auraient pu, si telle 
avait été la volonte des dieux tout-puissants, reprendre leur premicre forme et revenir sur 
terre pour y continuer la meme existence qu’avant leur trépas. Mais, des qwils avaient pris 
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part aux funestes agapes, ils devenaient les serviteurs des dieux et se fermaient sans retou 
les telicites terrestres. Si d’aventure ils reapparaissaient dans le monde des vivants, ¢’¢tai 
a Tetat de doubles et invisibles, ne se nourrissant alors que de l'image des offrandes reproduites 
sur les parois de leurs tombeaux. Cette scene de Nouit, dans le sycomore, est l’une des plus 
eracieuses et des plus freguemment reproduites du symbolisme egyptien ; elle a des variant: 
infinies ; quelques-unes sont exquises et il s’en degage une poesie douce et mélancolique. 

Tantot droite et dans une immobilite hiératique, la deesse repose sur le trone de larhi 
Sacre. Tantot sa partie inferieure se confond avec l’arbre lui-meme, et le haui 
de son corps seulement, emergeant des branches vertes, s’incline avee grace vers les défunts. 
Souvent, ceux-ci, debout, assis ou a genoux, tendent leurs mains vers elle pour se nourrir des 
pains mystiques qui remplissent sa corbeille, ou absorber l'eau ccleste, qu’a travers le pak 
feuillage, deverse son aiguicre d'or. 

Souvent encore aucun bruit ne vient troubler le mysterieux silence de cette scons 
symbolique ; mais frcyuemment aussi, l'artiste s’est plu a y introduire, dans un pittoresqui 
desordre, des ctres qui Pegayent et laniment. Ici, des abeilles butinent les fleurs de larbri 
divin; la, d’enormes sauterelles grimpent sur les branches et en rongent les feuilles, tandis 
qu'un peu partout des oiseaux et de nombreux papillons voltigent en tous sens. 

Cette fois, le sculpteur egyptien nous montre Nouwit sous la forme d’Hathor et, revetue di 
ses plus beaux atours, la défunte debout devant lesycomore. Elle est rayonnante de grace et de 
splenceur cette charmante reine. Delicatement posé sur sa tete, ¢tincelle un diadéme d’or. 
Blanche comme laube naissante, d'une transparence extreme, sa tunique de bissus laisse voir 
ses formes juveniles ; et, le long de son corps, descend, onduleuse, une ceinture aux couleurs 
eclatantes. Les deux mains tendues vers la fatale aiguicre, elle veut absorber le breuvage funest: 


qui, a tout jamais, lui ravira ce qui fit son bonheur sur cette terre. Jamais plus elle 1m 


resume the iy 1 to earth her tunic of byssus reveals her youthful form; and a 
the & existences before their death, if indle of dazzling colours winds down her body. With 
ich were the will of the ( But as soon hands outstretched towards the fatal ewer, she yearns foi 
they had eaten of the eatl t they became the the deadly drink that will rob her for ever of that which 
the gods, and it themselves off for ever from was her happiness on earth. Never more shall shx 
red in the behold the solemn ceremony of the Grand Panegyrics of 
Ammon, no longer shall the strain of harps charm her 
iterfeit pre dainty ears, the perfumes of Ta-Neter shall never again 
ls of thei woo her delicate senses, the honey-cakes no more shill 
delight her mouth, and her slender fingers no more shall 
in ¢ caress hor favourite gazelle. Never again, O Queen, shalt 
t some of thou wave the sistra before the boat of Hathor issuin; 
melancholy from the sanctuary. Farewell beauty, farewell love 
sources of unquenchable delights! No heart shall eve 
y, the godde beat again in unison with thine, no more shalt thou yield 
Some.imes the to the clasp of the lover led captive by thy charms! Fare 
the tree itself well the burning kisses that thy passionate lips so oft 
the greer have tasted! No longer shalt thou be the beauteous ido 
Often the of the Triumphal Entries, when a people, mad with joy 
hands acclaimed thee as thou didst pass by, crying wonder at thy 
towards her, to e rf the : ( fill hea beauty and exalting thy greatness! Vain shadow ot 
basket, or to drink the celest ter poured from hei splendours fur ever passed away; in the Kher-Neter, 
olden ewer t h the pale t é in the Fields of Ialou, lost among a people of Mane 
Otte ‘ vise tu t ysteric ilence of and Lemures, shalt thou lead heneceforward, without joy 
rhand,the artist without happiness, thy life beyond the tomb! There, 
on, te ifter taking in turns the forms of the swift swallow 
and of the golden hawk, of a living soul and of a lotus in 
flower for endless ages, shalt thou harvest the sheaves 
of the vods in the tields of the other world. ... 

Although belonging to a period of decadence, all the 
=( uptures are of a fairly good style. and do not extend 
beyond the first years of the Twentieth Dynasty. They 

ire relieved by brilliant colowing in which the light ton 
grace and espe cially dominant. Each object is painted in the colou 
suited to it, and in the case of the queen, the conventiona 
yw, Which was habitually used for the forms of wome! 
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reverra l’imposante mise en scene des Grandes-Panégyries d’Ammon, les harmonies de: 
harpes ne charmeront plus ses oreilles délicates, les parfums du Ta-Neter* ne flatteront plus 
son odorat subtil, les gateaux de miel ne feront plus les délices de sa bouche et, de ses doigts 
effiles, jamais plus elle ne caressera sa gazelle favorite. Jamais plus, 0 reine! tu n’agitera: 
les sistres en cadence devant la barque d’Hathor sortant du sanctuaire. Adieu, beautc ! 
adieu, amour! source d’intarissables voluptes! Plus de cceur battant a l’'unisson du tien, 
plus de doux abandons dans les bras de l’amant que captivaient tes charmes! Adieu, baiser 
brilants qu’ont savourés tant de fois tes lovres sensuelles! Tu ne seras plus l’idole bellissime 
des Entrées-Triomphales ou un peuple en delire t’acclamait au passage, admirant tes attraits, 
exaltant ta grandeur! Ombre vaine de splendeurs a jamais disparues, c’est dans le 
Kher-Neter,t dans les Champs-d’Ialou $ que, perdue parmi tout un peuple de manes et de 
lemures, tu vivras desormais, sans joie et sans bonheur, ton existence d’outre-tombe! C’est 
li qu’aprés avoir, tour a tour, pris la forme de l'hirondelle agile et de l’épervier d'or, d’une 
ume vivante et d’un lotus en fleur, durant des si¢cles infinis, tu moissonneras les gerbes divines 
dans les champs de l'autre monde. . . .§ 

(Juoigue appartenant a une epoque de decadence, toutes ces sculptures sont d’assez bon 
style, et ne descendent pas au dela des premieres années de la XX° dynastie.|| Elles sont 
rehaussces par un brillant coloris ou la gamme claire est surtout dominante. Chaque sujet 


est peint avec la couleur qui lui est propre et, pour la figure de la reine, le jaune conventionnel, 
i peindre les figures de femmes, a ¢te remplaceé par la teinte de 
Une frise d’une grande richesse régne dans le haut de 
chaque paroi, et autour du soubassement vient courir une greeque aux couleurs varices. A 


qui servait habituellement 
chair, dans la coloration des nus. 


exclusion de la grande salle, ou les sculptures se detachent sur un fond jaune d’or, partout 


ailleurs elles s’enlevent sur un fond blane. La voute, a fond jaune, est constellée d'etoiles 


Ta-Neter, terre divine; |’ bie-Heureuse. $ Croyances des anciens Egyptiens. 
+ Loune des re f Vers 1290 avant Jésus-Christ. 
: Dott les Grees ont tire 


eions du n 


has been replace l by flesh colo 
\ frieze of great richne 
and around the foot a Greek 
where, except in the great hall, ‘round is a 
golden-yellow, the sculptures stand out inst a white back. This tomb belonging to the queen with a goddess’s 
background. The ceilin yellow, studded with white name is very dismal and in a deplorable condition, and if 
All these colours bright and elsewhere everything gave rise to thoughts of grace and of 
crude, perhaps discordant, now yftened by the hand youth, here the imagination would readily be haunted by 
of ages and produce a tinels wative effect in which the name of Jezebel. 
everything is harmoniou In the first chamber a part of the roof and one of the 
The pale note that predomin two pillars supporting it have fallen down. Everywhere 


nude tints. 
f each wall, 
Every 


of old pottery. Just like the preceding tomb, this one is 
set to the north. A slight slope leads to the principal 
hall, on to which open two smaller chambers of different 
sizes, one to the right as you enter, and the other at the 


fret of varied « uring. 
. Which rally were 


stars. 


monument 
wives it the aspect rather of f a tomb, and 


there is something pleasing in the thought that it has re 
as beautiful as 
awakened 
gloomy 


ceived the remains of a woman as vouns nad 
Nitocris, Arsinoé, and Cleo} | 
by the sight of this 
painful; but a vague me 

brings us back to the 

shows us the emptiness of huma ions 


sep hol 
r one’s soul, 
and 
un- 


things, 
, OF our 
ceasing efforts, of our Intestine quarre ver the acquiring 
, honour—vain 
elusive phantom which, like hie louds at the 
breath of the wind, vanish before that te ind im 
placable powet which we ¢« ] 
Meanwhile footsteps are heat n the va 


of these ephemeral blessin 
shows, 


rrible 


lley, and soon 
d, holding the 
ce and I go away, 
mb of Queen Isis, which 


I see Celeman, closely followed by little S: 


two asses by the bridles. t ast clal 


almost reluctantly, to visit 
is not far off. 


the 


round wi hidden b 


Our road lay across 


old Coptic village. 
Everywhere the 


eneath the remains 


the ground is strewn with their fragments mingled with 
human bones. On the right and left walls a pedestal 
supports a great black jackal, before and behind which 
are leaning Isis and Nephtys, the divine sisters, with 
arms uplifted to heaven. A naos covers this scene, and 
at each of its extremities, in front of an altar laden 
with abundant offerings, Queen Isis stands in adoration. 
Only three of the faces of the pillar that remains standing 
are still intact. Two are occupied by representations of 
Truth and the goddess Hathor; the third by that of 
Anubis, the god of burial. He has a jackal’s head, and 
he holds the palm branch carried in the funeral proces 
sion by the friends and relations of the deceased, clad in 
white robes. 

The further chamber, with its basket-handle roof, is 
decorated with great richness. The segment formed by 
the roof and the frieze going round each wall is adorned 
with a magnificent figure of Truth, kneeling, with out 
spread wings. As to the decoraticn of the walls, it is 
always the same symbolical subjects, cynocephali, genii of 
the dead, «e. 

Che lateral chamber situated to the right of the first i 
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blanches. Tous ces tons qui, a lorigine, étaient vifs et criards, discordants peut-étre, 
assourdis aujourd’hui par le travail des siécles, produisent un bel effet décoratif ou tout 
concorde et s’ harmonise. 

La note pile, qui predomine dans ce monument, lui donne plutot l’aspect d’un boudoir 
jue dune tombe, et | — ™ 
esprit se complait dans 
la pensée quwil a dua 
recevoir la depouille d’ une 
femme jeune et belle, 
comme le furent Nitocris, 
Arsinoé et Cleopatre. 
Les idees ne sont ni 
sombres ni douloureuses, 
qu'evoque la vue de ce oeneeeeeeaes 
sepulere; mais une vague away. KAT] 
atteila s’empare “de i 0 M BEAL 








notre ame, nous ramene | 
a la fragilité des choses 
Vici-bas et nous montre | 
l'inaniteé des passions 
humaines, de nos efforts 
constants, de nos dis- 
cordes intestines pour 
acquérir tous ces biens 
cphéeméres: richesses, gloire, honneurs, trompeuses images, fantumes insaisissables qui, telles 
les nuees au souffle de l'aquilon, s’¢vanouissent devant cette puissance implacable et terrible 
quon nomme le Neant. . . . 

Cependant un bruit de pas a retenti dans la vailee et bientot j’apercois Celéman, suivi 














P Hippolyt >-Boussac architecte adel 


de prés par le petit Said, qui tient en laisse les deux aliborons. Encore un dernier regard, et 


je sors presque a regret pour aller, non loin de la, visiter le tombeau de la reine Isis. 
IV. 

Nous cheminons sur l’emplacement d’un ancien village copte. Partout le sol disparait 
sous les débris de vieilles poteries. De meme que le scpulcre préeccdent, celui-ci est orienté au 
nord. Une légére pente conduit a la salle principale qu’avoisinent deux chambres de grandeurs 
différentes, l'une a droite en entrant, et autre dans le fond. I] est bien lugubre et dans un 
ctat déplorable, ce tombeau de reine a nom de déesse, et si ailleurs tout fait naitre des ides de 
erace et de jeunesse, ici l’imagination serait volontiers hantce par le nom de Jézabel. 

Dans la premicre salle, une partie de la voute et l'un des deux piliers qui la supportent 
sont effondres. De toutes parts, leurs fragments jonchent le sol, meles a des ossements 
humains. Sur les parvis de droite et de gauche, un piedestal supporte un grand chacal noir, 
a Pavant et a l’arriére duquel sont penchces, les bras leves au ciel, Isis et Nephtys, les sceurs 
divines. Un naos recouvre cette scene, et a chacune de ses extrémites, devant un autel chargé 
d’abondantes offrandes, la reine Isis se tient debout, en adorante. Trois seulement des faces 
du pilier resté debout sont encore intactes. Deux sont occupees par les images de la Verite 
ct de la deesse Hathor ; la troisieme, par celle du dieu de l’ensevelissement, Anubis. Ll a une 
tete de chacal et tient en main la branche de palmier que portent, dans les convois funcébres, 
les parents et Jes amis du defunt, vétus de robes blanches. 
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La salle du fond, voutée en anse de panier, est decoree avec une crande richesse. L 
segment forme par la votite et la frise qui court dans le haut de chaque paroi est orné du 
magnifique figure de la Verite, agenouillée, les ailes eployees. Quant a la decoration di 
parois, ce sont toujours les memes sujets symboliques, eynocephales, eenies funcraires ete. 
La chambre laterale, situce a droite de la premiere salle, est assez vaste et, sur ses paroi 
on a sculpté et peint tout un mobilier funéraire. Des lits avee leurs escabeaux, des sieges «! 
des chevets, des coffrets a uchebtis, des vases aux formes varices et des coffres cnormes qui 


surmontent les tetes de genies funébres. On y voit aussi, arme du sceptre, le dieu Thoth 
ibiscephale et, faisant fac 

Je reviens dans la salle d’entree ou, a coté de la porte du fond, deux sujets ont attire me 
A droite ec’est un grand epervier, perché sur le signe de l’Amenti, il domine la 


A gauche, c'est la 


la porte, droite et majestueuse, la Verite etend ses grandes ailes. 


regards. 
montagne de l?’Occident, placce derricre lui, et produit un effet grandiose. 
Hathor, De meme que dans le tombeau 
precedent, les sculptures sont rehaussces de 


vache sous un riche naos de pourpre et d’or. 


brillantes couleurs ; mais ici le travail est moins 
bien traité, les formes sont lourdes et arrondies, le dessin manque d'clégance et de purete. 
Nous sommes en plein decadence. 
In sortant, j’ai pu voir sur mon chemin ce qu’a mon entrée dans la vallée j’avais pris 
pour des depouilles de vautours. Ce sont des ossements bianchis, des cranes, des tibias, des 
femurs, des squelettes humains, broyes et mis en pieces, gisant pele-mele avec des lambeaux de 
bandelettes et de linceuls. Plus Un crane est la sur le sol, 


enveloppe de ses bandclettes, dont certaines parties in¢galement adhérentes a la boite osseus 


loin, c'est plus horrible encore. 


sont en divers endroits couvertes de taches jaunes et noires, et préesentent l’aspect mouchet: 


dune peau de panthére. ‘ Ce n'est pas beau, ce n'est pas beau,” me crie le petit Said, qui a 


hate de rentrer au logis. Non, vraiment, ce n’est pas beau. 


lous ces reliefs humains, qui s’¢talent 4 mes pieds, ont appartenu a des femmes ; ces 
femmes ont ¢te des reines, elles ont possédé le pouvoir supréme et, ainsi que lattestent 
dorgueilleuses inscriptions, elles ont vu les peuples des nations courbes sous leurs sandales ; 


, and on he peoples of the nations bowed beneath theirsandals ; 
scorned by the jackals and the hyenas, thei 
limbs are scattered in a wild valley where every passer-by 
can profane them with impunity and kick them aside as a 
foul object. What a lesson for the great ones of the earth! 
the ibis-headed god Thoth The sun was setting, the rocks threw their huge shadow 
right and majestic, Truth out mighty wings. over the silent valley. The air grew keen and my Arabs 
I returned to the entrance-hall, w beside the furth cold. Thad to think of returning. I remounted my donkey. 


fairly larg 


a whole set of funeral 


{ 
| t 
ippurtenances: bed ith their | and to-day, 


steads, seat ind pillow 
shapes, and enormous | 


venli of the dead. Cher 





door two subjects attracte 

it is a great hawk, perehin n the I of Amenti; he 

dominates the Mountain ] ed behind him, 

and produces an effect I ( eu To the left it 

is the cow Hathor, under a h naos of purple and gold. 

Just as in the former tomb, the seul 

brilliant colours ; but 

the forms are heavy 

elegance and purity. 
On emerging I wa 


pa nted in 
ell treated ; 


taken on my entrance into the valley for the leavings of 
vultures. I found bleac} . tibias, thigh 
bones, skeletons, 
lying pell-mell amid 
sheets. Further on 
lying on the ground wi 
tions of which, une 
were covered with blacl 
the spotted appearance 
not at all pretty,” cried 
get home. No, really it w 
All these human rel 
women; those women 
supreme power, and, as 


human 


On the way I perceived high upona rock a man with a 
cun, watching for a jackal or a hyena ; he evidently reco 
nised me, and waved to me as I passed by. After lingering 
before some stele which Rameses III. dug in the rock, we 
continued our way along a mountain path. But already 
night had spread its veil over the whole of nature, th 
night-birds had issued from their hiding-places, the owl 
hooted mournfully, and the erne uttered her plaintive note. 
[t was with great difficulty that, guiding our steps through 
the darkness, we arrived at a spot where the ground wa 
entirely broken up; there was nothing to be seen but black 
yawning holes, gaping tembs, rocks of fantastic shape 
Not far from the temple of Deir-el-Medineh, reared by the 
Ptolemies, we met about fifteen individuals, some on toot, 
others on donkeys, of which we recognised one as a thiet 
by his slit ear. Ob, he didn’t care much, this poor thict, 
this unfortunate ass who perhaps had * cropped hi 
tongue’s breadth ”’ from a neighbour’s pasture, and whose 
ear had been slit to cure him of this grievous fault. The 
Arabs believe in the etticacy of the cruel punishment. 
Soon we left the little Ptolemaic temple far behind, 
and when, cverwhelmed with fatigue, we at last reached 
home, the full moon, already high on the horizon, had lon 
been bathing the ancient necropolis in her pale light. 
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et aujourd’hui, dedaignés des chacals et des hyenes, leurs membres sont epars dans une vallee 
sauvage ou chaque passant peut les profaner impuncment et les repousser du pied comme un 


objet immonde. 

(Juelle lecon pour les grands de la terre! .. . 

Le soleil est & son declin, les rochers projettent leurs ombres gigantesques sur la vallee 
silencieuse. L’air devient tres vif et mes Arabes ont froid. Il faut songer a rentrer. Je regagne 
ma monture. Chemin faisant, j’apercois la-haut, sur un rocher, un chasseur a l’affat du chacal 
ou de la hyéne ; il me reconnait, sans doute, et me salue au passage. Apres nous ctre attardes 








~~ 
19, hl EMM geese pr) 








PEMIPLE DE DEI 


devant des steles que Ramses IIT fit creuser dans le roc, nous poursuivons notre route a travers 
un sentier trace dans la montagne. Mais deja la nuit a etendu ses voiles sur la nature entiere, 
les Oiseaux nycterins sont sortis de leurs repaires, le hibou fait entendre son hululement, 
Vorfraie lance son cri plaintif. C’est a grand’peine que, guidant nos pas a travers les tenebres, 
nous arrivons en un lieu ou le sol est enticrement defonce ; partout ce ne sont que des trous 
noirs et béants, des s¢puleres entr’ouverts, des rochers aux formes fantastiques. Non loin du 
temple de Deir-el-Medineh, cleve par les Ptolemces,* nous rencontrons une quinzaine d’indi- 
vidus, les uns a pied, les autres montes sur des baudets, parmi lesquels un voleur que nous re- 
connaissons a son oreille coupee. Ol! il est bien inconscient, ce pauvre voleur, cet infortunc 
baudet qui peut-ctre a du pre voisin “ tondu la largeur de sa langue,” et a qui, pour le corriger 
de ce vilain defaut, en a coupe une oreille. Les Arabes croient a lefticacite de ce cruel 
chatiment. 

Nous laissons bientot loin de nous le petit temple ptolemaique, et lorsque, accables de 
fatigue, nous sommes entin rentres au logis, depuis longtemps deja, haute sur lhorizon, la 
une dans son plein inondait, de sa pale lumicre, lantique necropole. 


‘ Tl était consacré a Hathor. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Preliminary : Newly Registered Probationers. 
The Board of Examiners report that there were 
132 candidates for the June Preliminary Examina- 
tion. Claims for exemption from sitting were 
allowed in the case of forty, and the remaining 
ninety-two were examined on the 14th and 15th 
ult., the examination being conducted simul- 
taneously in London and at thi 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and York. 
following are the results : 


The 


London 

Birmingham ; yy 
Bristol ; : ‘ 5 5 0 
Manchester . A ‘ > 0 
York . ° 4 ) 0 


58 99 


The names and addresses, with other particulars, 
of the passed candidates and of those who were 
exempted—making a total of ninety-eight—have 
been entered on the Register of Probationers and 
are here given in alphabetical order : 
ABERCROMBIE: Leslie Patrick; Lynngarth, Brooklands 
near Manchester { Waster: Mr. C. H. Heathcote * 
ASCROFT: Charles James Henzell; 76, Bickley Street. 
Moss Side, Mancheste1 Wasters Me ssY's. Booth, 
Chadwick,* and Porter 
ASHWORTH: Samuel Bolton; c’o H. T 
Chambers, Stafford [ Master: Mr. G 
A\SMAN: Herbert Wilson: 4. Farclift 
Bradford | Masters: Messrs. Maws 
ATKINSON : Archibald Harvey ; ¢ 0 Me 
and Smith, 21, Queen Anne’s Gate 
Mr. J. Hugh Goodman). 
BARCLAY: Fergusson; Manor Mead, W 
Waster: Mr. F. Bligh Bond *). 
BAKKER : Herbert Mayer, c/o A. Marsha 
Aberdeen Vaster : 


. Sandy, Phoenix 
. L. Jones). 

Road, Toller Lane, 
und Hudson). 
ssrs. Greenaway ’ 


S.W. [Master: 
ston-supel Mare 
Mackenzie, Esy., 


Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A.*). 
Buildings, Well 


BIGWOOD: Melville Sims; 6 Prospect 
Road, Bath | Devonshire House School, Bath). 

BILL: Harry Thomas; 2 | J 

Birmingham | Mast \ iel Arkell 


toad, Handsworth, 
kell). 
BOYD: Roderick Hen Road 
Master: Mr. F. A 
BROADBENT: Arthu 
Masters: Messrs 


INSTITUTE OF 


Allied Centres of 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


BROADBENT: William; Laurel House, Horsforth, ne; 
Leeds [Masters : Messrs. Whitehead and Smetham 

BROADHEAD: Charles Alfred; 378, Lenton Bouleva 
Nottingham [ Master: Mr. W. D. Pratt}. 

BROOKE: John Tallents Wynyard; The Hive, Bowdoi 
Cheshire |‘ Master: Mr. John Brooke *}. 

BROOKER: Albert Edward; Durlstone, Brockley Pa: 
Forest Hill, S.E. [Alleyns School, Dulwich}. 

BROWN: Edwin Dace; 6, Trinity Street, 

Master: Mr. F. H. Humphreys *}. 

BROWN: John; 21, Bailiff Street, Northampton [ Maste 
Messrs. C. Dorman * and Son *}. 

BRYMER: Edward Alexander; Fairbourne, Sydenhai 
Rise [ Master: Mr. E. A. Runtz]. 

CARDER: Arthur Alfred; 4, The Chase, Clapham Co 
mon, S.W. [Master: Mr. Hampden W. Pratt *]. 
CARTER: William Alfred Thomas; Clarence Villa, 

Chapel Street, Petersfield [Master : My. A. G. Gibbs’. 

CHALMERS: Richard Mason; 46, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh [Masters: Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and 
Wilson]. 

CHAPMAN: Alexander Lawrence; 27, Castle 
Montrose {[ Master: Mr. D. Wishart Galloway}. 

CLARK: Stewartson William; Blantyre House, Cullen 
N.B. [Master : The late Mr. Alex. Smith). 

CLEGG: Harry Hindle; Piercy Mount, Newchurch, nea: 
Manchester [.Jasters: Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke]. 

CONDER: Alfred Rowland; Orwell House, Coalhurst 
toad, Crouch End, N. [Master : Mr. Alfred Conder * |. 

COOK: Vincent Corbet; Himley Lodge, Penn Field 
Wolverhampton {JJasters: Messrs. Henman* & 
Cooper oti 

DIBDIN: Ernest Charles Rowe; Thornton House, Hurst 
bourne Road, Forest Hill [MWaster: The late Mr. J. W. 
Trounson}. 

DODD: Henry Huntingdon ; 
Cross, Durham [Masters: 
Burrell). 

ENSOR: Leonard William; 18, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Highfield, Shettield { Master: Mr. Joseph Smith]. 
FARROW: John Wilford Hilbert; 10, Milton Road, 
Wokingham, Berks [ Master: Mr. A. E. Sidford). 
FENOULHET: Andrew Edward Colin; Hollamby 

House, Herne Bay, Kent [Epsom College]. 

FOTHERGILL: John Rowland; 30, Manchester Street, 
W. | Masters: Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A.,* & Sons). 

GALL: Robert Robb; 129, Camden Street, N.W. [Master: 
Mr. Alex. Mavor]}. 

GAMMIDGE: Herbert Wood; c/o Messrs. Naylor & Sale, 
Irongate, Derby [Masters: Messrs. Naylor* & Sale}. 

GELDER: Alfred Ernest; 365, Holderness Road, Hull 
Masters: Messrs. W. A. Gelder * & L. Kitchen *). 

GODMAN : Charles Richard Bailey ; Muntham, Horsham 
{Master : Mr. F. Wheeler *}. 

GOULD: Victor Royle; 2, Dunsmure Road, Stamford 
Hill, N. { Masters: Messrs. Potts,* Son,* & Pickup). 

GUEST: Walter Leslie; 4, Tettenhall Road, Wolver- 
hampton { Master: Mr. Joseph Lavender *}. 

HARDING: Edward; 75, Arodene Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Master: Mr. A. Wickham Jarvis *]. 

HARRISSON: John Anstice; Acton, Rock Ferry, Cheshire 
Calday Grange Grammar School]. 

HATCHARD: Otto Beeston; St. Helena, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent [Master : Mr. Herbert M. Caley). 
HEDGES: Thomas; 7, Dicconson Terrace, 

Waster: Mr. Thomas C. Grimble *). 

HERKLOTS: Arnold; South-Eastern 
vate. 

HOBDAY : William Herbert; 19, Kyverdale Road, Stok« 
Newington (Master: Mr. W. Henry White *]. 

JOHNSON: Arthur Haynes; 17, St. Peter’s Street, Win 
chester | Master: Mr. T. Stopher). 

JONES: Lewis Austin; Trevor House, Leckhampton 


Hastin 


Street, 


Rokeby 
Messrs. 


Villa, Neville’s 
Plummer* «& 


Lytham 


College,- Rams 
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Road, Cheltenham [Masters: Messrs. Prothero* & 
Phillott). 

KELLY: Sydney Arnold; Stratheden, Milward Road, 
Hastings [ Master: Mr. Henry Ward *}. 

KENCHINGTON: Herbert; 6, Hamilton Road, High- 
bury, N. [Masters: Messrs. Nevinson * & Newton *). 

LEANING: William; 38, Church Street, Gainsborough 
(Master: Mr. E. F. Green]. 

LEWIS: Albert Harry; 111, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, 
$.E. (Master: Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper}. 

LOVE: John; Alma Road, St. Albans, Herts. [asters: 
Messrs. J. it. Brown & Son). 

LOVEGROVE: Gilbert Henry; Eboracum, Herne Hill, 
S.E. [Dulwich College}. 

McADAM: Bernard -'oseph ; 27, Victoria Road, Clapham 
Common [ Master: Mr. A. E. Purdie *). 

McDONALD: Allan; 44, Victoria Street, 
cular Road, Dublin [Master: Myr. G. 
R.H.A.]. 

MACKENZIE: James Clark; Free Church Manse, West 
Kilbride, Ayrshire [Master: Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
M.A.*}. 

MAUNDER: Henry Newman; Ashbery House, Bloomfield 
Street, Halesowen [ Master: Mr. R. F. Matthews]. 
MICHELMORE: William; 18, Powderham Crescent, 
Exeter [Master : Mr. James Jerman *}. 
MILLER: James; 11, Roslin Road, Sheftield 

Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson *}. 

MINOR: Philip; 110, Buxton Road, Macclesfield [Wel- 
lington College, Salop]. 

NOTLEY: Albert Carr; Larksfield, Englefield Green, 
Staines [Master: Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A.*). 

OGDEN : Ernest ; 69, Roman Road, Failsworth [asters : 
Messrs. Stott & Sons]. 

PALMER: Charles Thomas; 21, Bow Road, E. [Master : 
Mr. R. S. Ayling *]. 

PAYNE: Edwin Osman; 77, Perry Hill, Catford, S.E. 
{ Master: Mr. W. Street Wilson *]. 

PAYNE: Wilfred Stonehouse; 77, Perry Hill, Catford, 
S.E. [Master: Mr. H. L. Florence *). 

PEACE: Thomas Smith; 1, Kilmaur Road, Edinburgh 
(Master: Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, R.S.A.]. 
PEART: Andrew Mackintosh; Cleveland Villa, 
Shields [Master : Mr. F. R. N. Haswell *). 
PURCHAS: Reginald Thomas William; 12, Victoria 

Street, Cambridge (Master: Mr. F. T. Mullett). 

RAVEN : Arthur Robert Fenton; Morton Terrace, Gains- 
borough [Master: Mr. E. F. Green). 

RAYMOND: Geoffrey; The Presbytery, Yeovil, Somerset 
[Master : Mr. A. J. C. Scoles}. 

REDFERN: Albert James; 25, Fenwick’s Street, Boldon 
Colliery [Masters : Messrs. Jos. Potts & Son). 

REES: William Beddoe; 17, Harriett Street, Cathays, 
Cardiff [Master : Mr. W. J. Grylls]. 

RICHARDSON : William Farnsworth; Denstone House, 
Derby [Master: Mr. A Macpherson]. 

ROBERTSON: Alexander Robert; 26, Gordon Street, 
Gordon Square, W.C. [Masters: Messrs. Davidson & 
Garden]. 

ROBERTSON : James David; 14, Augustus Road, Ham- 
mersmith, W. [J/aster: Mr. 'T. W. Cutler *). 

ROE: George Maurice; Cheriton, De Cham Road, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea [ Master: Mr. Henry Ward *}. 
SALISBURY: Stanley; Limbrick Hall, Harpenden, 

Herts [Masters : Messrs. Burch & Forge}. 

SIMPSON : Edward Morris ; The Moorlands, Boston Spa, 
R.S.0O. [Master : Mr. G. F. Danby}. 

SIMPSON: George Suart; 8, Park 
Surrey (Master: Mr. H. W. Dobb). 

SKINNER: Martin; 8, Barnmead Road, 
Kent {Master : Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith *}. 

SLADEN : Edward Randulph ; Bourne End, Maidenhead 
[Masters: Messrs. Truefitt & Watson *}. 


South Cir- 
C. Ashlin, 


Masters: 


North 
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Richmond, 
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SMITH: Perey James; 37, Sidwells Street, Exeter, Devon 
Master: Mr. James Crocker *}. 

STILLMAN: Michael Spartali; Trevor House, Leckhamp- 
ton Road, Cheltenham [Masters; Messrs. Prothero * 
& Phillott}. 

STOCKDALE : Fredrick George; 103, Wellesley Avenue, 
Lisburn Road, Belfast [MJasters; Messrs. Graeme, 
Watt, & Tulloch *}. 

STOWELL: Frederick Arthur, 53, Argyle Road, Ealing 
Dean, W. [Master: Mr. H. W. Hetherington Palmer}. 

TAIT: Henry Makins; Shellacres, Cornhill-on-Tweed 
[ Masters: Messrs. James Stevenson & Son]. 

TAYLOR: Edgar Raymond ; 17, Blomfield Street, Upper 
Westbourne Terrace, W. [Jlaster: Mr. W. Henry 
White * 

TEDMAN: Arthur; 26, Durdham Park, Bristol 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond *). 

THOMAS: Reginald William; 72, Victoria Street, St. 
James’s, Exeter [Master; Mr. J. W. Jacomb Hood}. 

TOMSON: Frank Emerson; The Chalet, Kings Norton, 
Birmingham [Master: Mr. William Hale *}. 

WAKEFORD: Horace; 5, Brighton Terrace, Reading 

Master: Messrs. Millar & Nasmyth]. 

WARD: Charles Frederick; Stoneleigh Villa, 
Bromwich [Master: Mr. Wm. Henman *). 
WARD: William; Stafford House, Handsworth, Staffs. 

Master: Mr. W. H. Ward). 

WEBB: Albert Edward; Pine Dale, Boscombe Park, 
Bournemouth [Masters : Messrs. Jennings & Goater). 

WELLS: Robert Douglas, B.A. Cantab.; 13, Porchester 
Terrace, W. { Masters: Messrs. Stevenson * & Redfern). 

WESTWOOD: Percy James; 26, High Street, Grays, 
Essex ! Master: Mr. C. M. Shiner *]. 

WILSON: James; 34, Farm Road, Sparkbrook, Birming- 
ham [Master: Mr. R. I’. Matthews]. 

WOOD: Douglas; 5, Westbourne Avenue, Hull [Masters : 
Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, & Lowther}. 

WRIGHT: Cecil Laurence; Eridge, Branksome Wood 
Road, Bournemouth [Eastbourne College}. 


The asterisk (*) denotes 


Mast rs 


West 


members of the Institute. 


The Intermediate: Newly Registered Students. 
The Intermediate Examination, for which 
seventy-six Probationers entered, was held at the 
same centres as the Preliminary on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th ult., with the following results :— 
Examined Passed Relegated 
London P . ' et. ese. 
Birmingham : ‘ » Bae Fu @ 
Bristol : . » Ba Be F 
Manchester. ; : - 6.1. 8 
York . ‘ ‘ 7 6 1 


76 53 23 


The following passed, and have been registered as 
Students, the names of the first thirty-three being 
given in order of merit: 

TWIZELL: Robert Perey Sterling [Probationer 1897); 
133, Cromwell Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne [Masters ; 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood *]. 

BEE: Thomas James [Probationcr 1894]; Heath View, 
Sideup, Kent [Masters : Messrs. Gordon,* Lowther,* & 
Gunton}. 

HARRISON: Shirley [Probationer 1897] ; 7, St. Martin’s 
East, Leicester {Master : Mr. Stockdale Harrison *}, 

BARKER: Raymond Turner [2’robaticner 1890]; Grove 
House, Southgate, N. [Master : Mr. F. Chancellor *}. 

ROSS: James Gardner |'Probationer 1897]; 6, Kestrel 
Avenue, Herne Hill, §.E. (Master; Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell *}. 


3 P 











COMYN: Charles Heaton Fitzwilliam [Probationer 1895] ; 
c/o R. S. Balfour, Esq., 76, Inverness Terrace, W. 
{ Master: Mr. R. S. Balfour * 

FAWCETT: James Ernest [Probationer 1896]; 10, Low 
Ousegate, York [Master: Mr. W. G. Penty *}. 

LACEY: Albert Edward [Probationer 1895); Hawkhurst 
Lodge, Southcote Road, Bournemouth [ Master: Mr. 
J. F. Fogerty *). 

WARD: Lloyd Foster {[Probationer 1895); The Cedars, 
Trafalgar Road, Moseley, Birmingham [ Master: Mr. A. 
Freeman Smith}. 

QUAIL: John [Probationer 1897) ; 62, Shrewsbury Street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester | Wasters: Messrs. Salomons * 
& Steinthal). 

GIBBONS: John Harold {Probationer 1895}; ¢/o Messrs. 
Thomas Worthington & Son, 46, Brown Street, Man- 
chester [Masters : Messrs. T. Worthington * & Son *}. 

THOMAS: Noel Probationer 1897 = 97, Lockyer street, 
Plymouth [Mastevs: Messrs. Hine * & Odgers], 

HEATHCOTE: Charles Harold [Probationer 1892); 
Wychwood, Buxton, Derbyshire [Master: Mr. C. H. 

+ Heathcote * 
| PCE OOR ; Samuel Georg bationer 1895]; The 
Grange, Poppleton, York | Waster : Mr. Wm. Hepper]. 

MOGER: Horace [Probationer 1894}; 64, Exmouth 
Street, New Swindon [ Master: Mr. W. J. Willcox). 

GELDER: Herbert {Probationer 1896); 145, West Park 
Street, Salford [ Master: Mr. Joseph Nodal). 

WOODROOFE : Arnott [Probat r 1896); Hall Square, 
Denbigh, North Wales Vaster: Mr. Ri. Lloyd 
Williams * 

GOODACRE: John Frank Johnson [Probationer 1894 





10, Newtown Street, Southfields, Leicester [.Jas/ers 
Messrs. R. J. & J. Goodaer« 

TURNER: Philip John [Probationer 1894}; The Acacias, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk [J/aster: Mr. John Shewell 
Corder}. 


WELLS: Robert Douglas, B.A. Cantab. [Probationer 
1898] ; 13, Porchester Terrace, W. | Masters: Messrs. 


J. J. Stevenson* & Redfern 
BROUN: Guy Alexander [Probationer 1895]; 21, Falkner 
Square, Liverpool { Master: Mr. James Rhind}. 


ROSS: James MacLaren [Probationer 1896); 14, Saxe- 
Cobourg Place, Edinburgh [J/asters: Messrs. Mace- 
Gibbon & Ross). 


DORRELL: Arthur Sydney 'P ttioner 1893); 87, Union 
Road, Clapham [ Master: Mr. Alfred Long}. 

JONES: John Ivor Price {[Probationer 1895); Ashdene, 
Cathedral Road, Cardiff ‘Masters: Messrs. J. P. Jones, 


Richards, & Budgen * 

BARRETYT: Herbert Stanley [P) tioner 1896): 53, 
Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W. : ; 
land Plumbe * 

STRACHAN: Charles John [Pr t r’ 1896); 9, 
Antrim Mansions, Belsize Park, N.W. [asters : 
Messrs. Henry 8S. Legg * & Son 


BROOK-GREAVES: Richard Brook [/ tioner 1896) ; 

( Rock House, Ecclesfield, near Shettield [Wasters : 
Messrs. Flockton,* Gibbs,* & Flockton *}. 

TRIGGS: Harry Inigo [P) ner 1892); Stafford 

( House, Chiswick ‘Master: Mr. Peter Dollar *}. 

HEATHCOTE: Ernest Grigg [Probationer 1896]; 6, 

| Princess Street, Manchester [Jaster: Mr. Charles 
Heathcote * 


HOPWOOD: Philip Thomas (Probationer 1894 on, 
{ Weighton Road, Anerley, S.E. [ Master: Mr. J. W. 
Rhodes . 

FOSTER : Francis Roland [Probationer 1803) ; 18, Dale- 
ham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. (Master; Professor 
Capper, M.A.*]. 

HIGENBOTHAM: William [Probat y 1894]; 117, 

Elizabeth Street, Cheetham, Manchester [Master : 

Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A. *] 
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THORP: Norman [Probationer 1896]; Dobroyd, Tod- 
morden [ Master: Mr. John Brooke*}. 

ALEXANDER: John Thomas [Probationer 1895]; 18, 
Spring Terrace, North Shields (Master: Mr. Henry 
Gibson]. 


BISHOP: Harold Courtenay [Probationer 1896); 41, 
Clapham Common, $.W. [Master: Professor Banister 


Fletcher *}. 

BUCKELL: Francis William Ashton [Probationer 1892) : 
9, Portsea Place, W. {Master: Mr. H. Huntly- 
Gordon *}. 

CHESTER: Frederick Billinghurst [Probationer 1892 
208, Denmark Hill, S.E. [Master: Mr. H. Porter, 
M.A. *]. 

ELLISON: Walter Watkin [Probationer 1895); FEast- 
brooke, Wellingborough {Master: Mr. H. A. Cooper . 

GLOYN: Percival Edward [ Probationer 1895); St. Levan, 
Geraldine Road, Wandsworth, S.W. [Masters : Messrs. 
Burch & Forge). 

HARRIS: Kenneth John Sidney [Probationer 1894}; 8, 
Camperdown, Great Yarmouth [Master: Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill *}. 

HIGSON : John Hindle [Probationer 1895] ; 87, Preston 
New Road, Blackburn [Masters: Messrs. Fairhurst * 
& France). 

HOLT: Joseph [Probationer 1893); Hawthorn Lane, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire [JJasters : Messrs. Woodhouse * 
& Willoughby *). 


MERRIMAN: George Frederick Maskelyne [Probationer 


1896] ; Worcester Park, Surrey [{JJasters : Messrs. 
Hesketh * & Stokes *} 
NICHOLSON : Joseph Landell [Probationer 1893]; 85, 


Grange Road East, Middlesbrough {Masters : Messrs. 


Armstrong * & Knowles *}. 


PALMER: Henry William Hetherington [Prebationer 


1892]; Belsize, Sutherland Road, Ealing, W. [ Master: 
Mr. F. H. Jones). 

PIERCY: Arthur Raymond Pratt [Probationer 1896) ; 
The Villas, Stoke-on-Trent [Masters : Messrs. Wood 
& Hutchings *}. 

PRICE: Francis Evan [Probationer 1894]; Inveravon, 
Clifton, Bristol [ Master: Mr. William L. Bernard *}. 

SHEPHERD: Ernest Edward [Probationer 1895}; 13, 
Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne [Masters: Messrs 
Plummer * & Burrell]. 

TOOMBS: Edwin Ashley [Probationer 1896); 12 Keith 
Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush, W. [Jaster: Mr. W. W. 
Gwyther *}. 

WALFORD: Wiiliam John [Probationer 1894); Rose- 
ville, 130, Croydon Road, Anerley, S.E. [Masters: 
Mr. G. Elkington *}. 

WILLIAMSON: Hugh Perey [Probationer 1891}; Shore 


House, Westoe, South Shields [Master: Mr. J. W. 


Hanson). 

WRIGLEY: Willie [Probationer 1896]; 6, Westgate, 
Wakefield [aster : Mr. William Watson). 

YOUNG: Clyde Francis [Probationcr 1895}; Ingleside, 
Oak Hill Road, Putney | Master: Mr. Wm. Young 


The asterisk (*) denotes members of the Institute, 


The Final: Qualifying for Candidature as Associate. 


The Final and Special Examination was held 
in London, from Friday the 24th to Thursday the 
80th ult. There were thirty candidates, of whom 
fifteen passed, the remainder being relegated to 
their studies. The following were successiul : 
BAINES: John Cecil [Probationer 1894, Student 1896); 

31, Upper Tichborne Street, Leicester. 
BLOW: Percival Cherry | Probationer 1894, Student 1896) ; 
16, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 
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BOSHER: Victor Evans [Probationer 1892, Student 1895) ; 
10, The Undercliffe, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


CARDEN: Robert Walter [Probationer 1893, Student 
1896) ; 32, Leinster Square, Hyde Park, W. 


CHARLES: Ethel Mary [Probationer 
1895); York Street Chambers, W. 
COWIE: Alexander { Probationer 1894, Student 1896), 17, 
Milner Square, Islington, N. 

DENMEAD: Sidney Charlton ; 
Watford, Herts. 

GOUGH: Arthur Reiitlinger 
1894) ; 
Bristol. 

HARRISON : James Stockdale “Probationer 1892, Student 
1895]; 29, Warwick Row, Coventry. 

HERBERT: Albert [Probationer 1893, Student 1894); 
24, Upper King Street, Leicester. 

McMICHAEL: Gerald [Probationer 1892, Student 1895) ; 
Westbury, Honyold Road, Malvern. 

MOORE: Louis [Probationer 1893, Student 1895]; 52, 
Oldfield Road, Sale, near Manchester. 

RIDDEY : Charles [Probationer 1894, Student 1896] ; 66, 
Stanley Road, Wellingborough. 

SURREY: Christopher William [Probationer 1891, Stu- 
dent 1894] ; 10, Neville Terrace, South Kensington. 

VERCOE: Arthur William [Probationer 1891, Student 
1892]; 15, Belgrave Terrace, Lee, S.E. 


1893, Student 


22, Wellington Road, 


Probationer 1891, Student 
Compton Lodge, Hampton Road, Redland, 


The following table shows the number of failures 
in the various subjects among the relegated 
candidates : — 


I. Design. ‘ 14 
II. Mouldings . 7 
III. Building Materials 3 
IV. Principles of Hygiene . 7 
V. Specifications ° : 4 
VI. Construction, Foundations, dc. . 3 
Via. Tron and Steel, €c.. 3 


The Cates Prize. 

The Cates Prize, consisting of books to the 
value of Ten Guineas, has been awarded, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners, to 
Mr. Albert Herbert for the best set of testimonies 
of study submitted for the Final Examination. 


The Standing Committees 1898-99. 

Pursuant to By-law 46, the Council have 
appointed the following members to serve on the 
Standing Committees, in addition to those elected 
by the Institute [see p. 400) : 

Art: Mr. L. Alma Tadema, R.A., Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., Messrs. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
H. W. Brewer [Hon. Associates], and A. N. 
Prentice [A ssociate}. 

Literature: Dr. A. S. Murray, Professor Bald- 
win Brown, Mr. J. D. Crace, Colonel Lenox 
Prendergast [Hon. Associates], and Mr. E. W. 
Hudson [Associate]. 

Practice: Messrs. F. S. Brereton, Beresford 
Pite, John Slater, W. H. Seth-Smith [Fellows), 
and Sydney Perks | Associate). 

Science: Messrs. H. F’. Donaldson, M.Inst.C.E., 
Hugh Leonard, H. E. Milner, F.L.8., Professor 
Unwin, F.R.S. [Hon. Associates], and A. R. 
Mayston [Associate]. 
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The Board of Examiners and other Committees. 
The Board of Examiners (Architecture). 
The Council regret to announce the retirement 
from the Board of Examiners of Mr. Keith D. 
Young |F’.], who has given freely of his time and 
rendered invaluable service to the Board during 
a period of over eight years. The new members 
are Mr. R. I. Bennett [#.), President of the 
Manchester Society, and Mr. W. L. Bernard [F’.], 
President of the Bristol Society. Mr. R. Shekleton 
Balfour [.1.] has been appointed Assistant to the 
Board, in place of Mr. A. N. Prentice [4.], re- 

signed. 

Competitions Committee.—Mr. Leonard Stokes 
F.) is anew member of the Committee, and Mr. 
J. M. Brydon [F.} retires. 

Prizes and Studentships Committee.—Messrs. 
G. Fellowes Prynne [/’.|, Leonard Stokes | /’.], and 
H. T. Hare [A.| are fresh appointments. 

The President of the Northern A.A. elected Fellow. 

Under the new proviso to By-law 9, whereby 
the Council have power to elect to the Fellowship 
without ballot the President of any Allied Society 
who is eligible and applies for admission, the 
Council, at their meeting on Monday, the 11th 
inst., elected as Fellow Mr. Frank West Rich, of 
1, Eldon Square, Newcastle, President of the 
Northern Architectural Association. 

THE REVISED SCHEDULE. 
Discussion at the Special General Meeting. 

Consideration of the Revised Paper “ The Pro- 
fessional Practice as to the Charges of Architects,” 
adjourned from the Meeting of the 6th June, was 
resumed at the Meeting specially convened for the 
purpose on the 27th June, the Chair being taken 
by Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President. The 
document as revised, and the report of the dis- 
cussion at the earlier Meeting, appear in the 
JOURNAL, No. 15, pp. 402-6, Clauses 1 and 2 as 
passed at that Meeting being printed in the 
Minutes, pp. 407-8. At the Meeting of the 27th 
the rest of the Paper was got through, and the 
full text of the Schedule as finally amended and 
adopted is appended to the following report : 

The Cuarrman having intimated that the same course 
would be followed as at the last Meeting, and the Schedule 
be taken clause by clause, invited Mr. Woodward, at whose 
instance the adjournment had been made, to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. J. Doverass Matuews [Ff] said that Mr. Woodward 
had sent his suggestions on clause 3 to the Practice Com- 
mittee, and they had practically adopted them. That clause 
embodied Clauses 2, 4, and 10 of the old Schedule; the only 
differences being in the amount, the minimum cost being 
put at £1,000 instead of £500, and the insertion of the words 
“in eases of alterations and additions to buildings.” Mr. 
Woodward now suggested the omission of the word “and”’ 
between “ painting ” and “ mosaics,” and the word “or” 
between “sculpture” and “stained glass.” Those altera- 
tions made the clause read better, and he would move its 
adoption as thus amended. 
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Mr. Wau. Woopwanrp [A.], before the clause was put to 
the vote, asked leave to point out that the old Schedule of 
Charges contained a very important clause—viz. No. 5 
which had been altogether omitted in the new Schedule. 
This stated that “23 per cent. is charged upon any works 
originally included in the contract, but subsequently 
omitted in execution.” That state of things frequently 
occurred to architects in practice, and the Meeting should be 
informed why that very important clause had been omitted. 

Mr. Maruews thought Mr. Woodward was under a mis- 
apprehension. Clause 1 as passed contained these words: 
** Such total cost is to be valued as though executed by a 
builder with new materials.” Those words practically 
included the passage referred to of the old Schedule. 

Mr. Woopwarp explained that his point was this: 
Supposing an architect proceeded with the drawings, and 
the lowest tender was £7,000, and afterwards he had to 
alter his drawings to reduce them to £5,000; he should 
be entitled to charge 5 per cent. on the cost of the work, 
and an additional charge for all the labour connected 
with the reduction to £5,000 According to the 
new Schedule he would not be entitled to do that. He 
therefore moved that a new clause be inserted in the 
following terms :—‘*2} per cent. is charged upon any 
works originally included in the contract or tender, but 
subsequently omitted in execution.”” He had added the 
words “or tender ’’ after the word “ contract’ because it 
was possible that the work might not go to contract at all 
at the original sum, but only at the amended sum. He 
proposed the clause should come in as a new clause and 
be numbered 3. 

Mr. Marnews suggested that to avoid mixing up the 
clauses the most convenient course would be to defer dis- 
cussion on the clause proposed by Mr. Woodward until the 
remaining clauses had been considered, then, if the Meeting 
were in favour of Mr. Woodward’s proposal, they could 
decide on the fittest place for the clause to be inserted. 

Mr. Maruews’s suggestion being agreed to, Clause 3 as 
amended was put to the Meeting, and carried. 

With regard to Clause 4, Mr. Marnews said that it was 
really Clause 3 of the old Schedule, with these words added : 
“but the arrangement does not apply to the reduplication 
of parts in one building undertaking, in which case the full 
commission is to be charged on the total cost.’’ The words 
in the first part were not exactly the same, but the sense 
was the same. The emendations had been 
suggested: that in the fourth line the ” should 
be substituted for ‘‘may be;”’’ the word “the’’ be 
verted into “ this,’ so that the clause 
should begin “but this arrangement;” and the deletion 
of the words “to be,’’ so th I i 
should read * the 
cost.”’ 

Mr. Jounx Siaren [7".] thought it a mistak 
be” to “is.” It would be 
clause was inserted in the 
“The usual commission may be charged on the cost of one 
such building ”’ only; but if an architect could get a com- 
mission on the lot it was all the better for him. 

Mr. Maruews explained that it had been thought better 
to make the document definite, and the word “is” was 
used throughout the whole Schedule. The document was 
not absolutely binding. 

Mr. Epuunp Wooptnorre [F.], in reference to Mr. 
Slater’s objection, pointed out that the document was 
simply “the professional practice ’’—that is to say, the 
custom—*“ as to the charges of architects.’’ 

In reply to a question as to the meaning of the words 
“the reduplication of parts in one building undertaking,” 
the Chairman stated that a large hospital, for instance, 
would be a reduplication of parts, on account of the number 
of pavilions which were alike. It was not quite the same 
case where a large number of houses were built from the 
same design. 
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Clause 4, as amended, seconded by Mr. Osporne Soiru 
(F’.], was then put from the Chair, and carried. 

Mr. Marnews said that No. 5 embraced Clauses 9 and 
10 of the old Schedule, the alterations being ‘‘ 23 per cent.” 
instead of “ half the commission ”’ in the third line, and 
the addition of the two final sentences :—‘* These charges 
are exclusive of the charge for taking out quantities. 
Preliminary sketches and interviews, where the drawings 
are not further proceeded with, are to be charged for 
according to circumstances.” The Committee had further 
adopted Mr. Woodward’s suggestion, and deleted the word 
‘complete’ after “approved design” in the second line; 
and the words “to be” in the concluding sentence, so as 
to read “ are charged for according to circumstances.”’ 

Mr. Woopwarp proposed that the sentence “ These 
charges are exclusive of the charge for taking out quan- 
tities ’’ should be omitted, as those words were included in 
the work not to be done in Clause 2. He further proposed 
that the final sentence beginning with the word “ prelimi- 
nary”? should be a separate clause entirely. Again, the 
word “ circumstances ”’ at the end was vague; that portion 
of the clause should be altered to “ charged for according 
to the trouble involved and time expended.”’ That clause 
might come in at the end of the Schedule. 

Mr. Matuews said it was very undesirable that the 
sentence “These charges are exclusive of the charge for 
taking out quantities’’ should be struck out. An archi- 
tect frequently took out his quantities for a client 
or, at any rate, was responsible for them—without being 
responsible to the quantity surveyor. In this case the 
words were thought particularly desirable, in order that if 
the work were abandoned the client should quite under- 
stand that he had to pay the quantity surveyor’s charges. 
With regard to the other suggestion, he thought it did not 
matter very much one way or the other; but it must be an 
open charge, and “circumstances” certainly included 
“trouble involved and time expended.” It was abso- 
lutely impossible to lay down charges for everything to be 
done. With the Schedule as revised there ought to be no 
great difficulty in the architect making a fair charge upon 
the basis laid down, and in the employer being satistied 
upon the same principle. 

Mr. Woopwanrp said he would not press his amendments 
if they did not commend themselves to the Committee. 

Mr. H. Hearnecore Staruam | F’.] considered the sentence 
about quantities necessary ; a thing could not be made too 
clear for clients. 

Mr. C. Forster Haywarp [F.) thought it important that 
the circumstances should be defined as suggested by Mr. 
Woodward. ‘Circumstances’ was very vague. 

Mr. Staruam supported that view. 

Mr. Marurews said there was no objection to the pro- 
posed alteration; substantially the same words were used 
also in Clauses 2 and 9. 

The Clause as amended—namely, with the words “ com- 
plete’ in the second line and “to be”’ in the last but one 
deleted, and substituting the words “ the time involved and 
trouble expended” for “ circumstances’’—was then put 
from the Chair and carried. 

Mr. Maruews explained that Clause 6 was nearly simi- 
lar to Clause 6 in the old Schedule. The following additions 
had been made: “by instalments’’ in the second line ; 
“the certificates when granted” in the fourth line; and 
‘during their progress” in the last line. 

Mr. Woopwarp proposed the omission of the whole of 
the words after “entitled ’’ in the first line down to and 
including “alternatively”? on the fourth line, and that 
after the word “instalments” in the last line should be 
added, “at the rate of 23 per cent. on the amount of the 
certificates when granted.’’ The Clause would then read: 
“The architect is entitled, on the signing of the contract, 
to half the commission on the amount thereof, and the 
remainder by instalments at the rate of 2} per cent. on the 
amount of the certificates when granted.” That made it 
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perfectly clear that directly the contract was signed the 
architect was entitled to half his commission—that he 
might or might not take advantage of the payment in 
regard to the second half by requiring his 23 per cent. on 
the amounts of the certificates, or he might draw it, as 
was customary, at the end of the work. The words he 
desired to eliminate were absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. F. W. Marks [4.] seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Epmuxp Wooprnorre supported the clause as it 
stood, and asked whether it was customary to receive such 
half commission on the signing of the contract. 

The Cuarrman said it had never occurred in his experi- 
ence. He had very often been paid 5 per cent. on each 
instalment as paid to the builder, but had never received 
anything like half the commission on the signing of the 
contract, and he knew of no instance where it had ever 
occurred, 

Mr. Forster Haxwarp said it had often occurred in his 
experience. If an architect insisted upon it he would get 
it, and it was just the time he could insist upon it. He 
remembered the late William Burges always insisted on 
it, and always took care when he signed his certificate to 
the builder to sign something like a request that the 
commission of the amount should be given to himself. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [A.] thought the discussion showed 
very clearly that the two methods of payment were quite 
necessary to be put into the Schedule. 

Mr. W. Hitron Nasu [F’.] asked if it was the custom 
to have 23} per cent. His experience was that one could 
not get 24 per cent. on the signing of the contract. He 
had tried it very often. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he had always got it, and submitted 
that it was the custom. It was his experience entirely 
that 23 per cent. was charged on the very day the contract 
was signed. That was a time when half the work, perhaps 
more than half the work, was done, and the client might 
then fairly be asked for the 23 per cent. He himself had 
never had the slightest objection raised, and considered 


himself justified in saying it was the custom. 

Mr. Ossornr SuirH considered that if there were to be 
any alternative propositions at all, there should not be two 
but three, the same as there were, he believed, in the 


original. It was very handy to have those three terms of 
payment to put before clients, as he had been in the habit 
of doing himself; and on several occasions they had 
selected the very one which had been eliminated, namely, 
the payment of one third of the commission to the architect 
on signing the contract, one third when he was entitled to 
the five per cent. basis on the certificate, and the remaining 
one third on the completion of the works. He could not 
understand why “ or alternatively on the signing of the 
contract ’’ was objected to. 

Mr. H. Hanpwicke Lanasron [A.] said many clients 
might be able to pay half on signing the contract, but there 
might be others who could not pay 5 per cent. on the 
amount of the certificate when granted. He thought the 
alternative in the clause convenient for both parties, and 
the matter should be left open. He hoped Mr. Woodward's 
amendment would not be carried. 

Mr. A. W. Tanner [A.] said his clients mostly looked to 
him for the five per cent. on the certificate; and it was 
also the case with business-men in town that they did not 
like to pay on the certificate. He suggested that they 
should bring up the altered words of the Otfice of Works 
Scheme again. 

The Cuarrman explained that the Oflice of Works Scheme 
had not been repeated in the Schedule because it was no 
longer the practice of the Oflice of Works. 

Mr. Marnews said that the matter had had the very serious 
consideration of the Committee, of which Mr. Osborne 
Smith was a member; and the Committee could not see 
their way to adopt either Mr. Woodward’s or Mr. Smith’s 
proposal. 
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The matter being put to the vote, Mr. Woodward’s 
amendment was negatived; the clause as originally pro- 
posed was then put and carried. 

Dealing with Clause 7, Mr. Maruews explained that it 
was practically Clause 8 of the old Schedule, with the 
addition of the words “after the contract drawings have 
been prepared ’’ in the second line; in the last line but 
one “ entered into’’ was inserted, and also “in proportion 
to the time occupied in such alterations.” 

The clause was carried without discussion, as was also 
a proposal by Mr. Maruews that as the matter in Clause 7 
was more closely connected with Clause 5 and the earlier 
clauses than Clause 6, the clauses should be transposed. 
Clause 7 thus became Clause 6, and Clause 6 became 
Clause 7. 

Clause 8, which Mr. Marnews said was the same as Clause 
13 of the old Schedule, was carried without discussion. 

With regard to Clause 9, Mr. Maruews said it was the 
same as the old Clause 17. Neither the Committee nor 
the Council had made any alteration in it; and to strike 
it out would be to get rid of the present Schedule, or at 
least a portion of it. 

Mr. Woopwarp proposed that the clause should be 
omitted altogether, because it was to a large extent the 
work of the surveyor. In the first place, the client had no 
idea whatever of what the charge was to be; but it was 
obvious that whether they put it in the Schedule or not they 
were entitled to charge for the trouble involved. On the 
main ground he contended that it was wholly the work of 
the auctioneer or surveyor, and they should aim at making 
the Schedule as short and concise us possible. 

Mr. Zepu. Kina [F’.] seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Frepericx Topp [F’.] considered such work quite 
within the architect’s province. Arranging for building 
upon land required a great deal of skill. [Mr. Woopwarp: 
What does it mean?] It meant planning the ground for 
perhaps palaces and public buildings. They had had 
something of the kind going on lately at Westminster ; it 
was work that required a person of the greatest possible 
skill. In Paris they employed the very first architect of 
the day for such work. Sir Christopher Wren himself 
advised on such matters, and there was a plan still extant 
made by him. 

Mr. Sraruam said it was just one of those mischiefs 
that was likely to occur where an estate might be laid out 
by a man who was simply a surveyor, and who had not 
an eye to effect. But if an architect had the laying out of 
the estate he would probably make a much better thing of it. 

Mr. Lanastron thought it very difficult to settle the exact 
duties of an architect and surveyor. Mr. Woodward had 
given no sullicient reason for the omission of the clause, 
and he (the speaker) hoped it would remain in. 

Mr. $. Fuinr Ciarkson [F’.) understood that Mr. Wood- 
ward had other amendments of the same kind in view. 
The Schedule ought to be kept as itis. It was not at all 
politic that it should be altered as suggested. 

Mr. Forster Haywarp considered the clause extremely 
important. He was much surprised at anybody wishing 
to take it out. The work of laying out an estate was a 
very serious matter, and certainly ought to belong to the 
architect. He hoped Mr. Woodward would withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he did withdraw it, after the obser- 
vations that had been made. 

The Clause was then agreed to. 

Mr. Maruews said that Clause 10 was practically Clause 
21 of the old Schedule, but had been recast. This was 
one of the clauses he believed Mr. Woodward desired to 
omit, as his remark about Clause 9, that it concerned an 
auctioneer or surveyor rather than an architect, would 
apply equally here. Unfortunately, it was so, and the 
result was the very bad system of laying out roads and the 
very bad building that went on at the present time. Such 
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work, unfortunately, had got very much into the hands of 
aucticneers and surveyors. A good many auctioneers 
employed draughtsmen in their offices to do this kind 
of work, and their business, of course, was to let the land 
as quickly as they could, and secure their commission, and 
get the buildings up. District surveyors had the greatest 
difficulty in these matters. In an estate of the kind where 
an auctioneer was employed he seemed to have an idea 
that he had nothing whatever to do with the buildings, 
except to see that they were covered in. Therefore it was 
most important that this should be in the hands of an 
architect, should be considered to be his work, and should be 
so distinctly stated. They were not introducing new matter ; 
it was simply adopting Clause 2 and parts of Clauses 17, 18 
19, 20, and 21 of the original Schedule. Those clauses were 
consolidated. It was also somewhat altered, for the reason 
that it often happened that an estate was laid out for a 
considerable time previously to any building taking place. 
Therefore the Committee thought it desirable that a charge 
of 2 per cent. should be paid for what was called prelimi- 
nary work, and then when the roads, sewers, &c., had to be 
laid out there should be a charge of 4 per cent., which was 
practically 6 per cent. altogether. So that it was 2 per 
cent. on the payment when the preliminaries were settled, 
including the sanction of the local authorities; then, when 
the roads, sewers, and fences were put up (and those roads 
might be made four or five or ten years afterwards), the 
charge of 4 per cent. was paid, making it 6 per cent. 

Mr. Lanaston seconded the clause as proposed by the 
Committee. 

Mr. Woopwarp said this was a clause which he should 
have supported strongly if he had been speaking at th 
Surveyors’ Institution. But they were dealing here with 
a Schedule for the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and to put in a clause with regard to roads and sewers in 
such a document was distinctly out of place. Such matters 
came within surveyors’ work. On the ground of shorten- 
ing the Schedule, and on the ground that the work referred 
to did not come within the range of an architect’s duties, 
he would suggest that the clause be omitted. 

Mr. A. W. Tanner [?’.) said that as a young man he was 
engaged in the office ef an architect who had to build a 
whole village for a meiaber of the family of the Roth- 


schilds. They laid out the drains, and assigned the lines 
did, in fact, all the work mentioned 


’ 


+ 


of the different roads 
in the clause. Mr. Woodward must remember that archi- 
tects had their particular line, which was trenched upon 
by many other branches of the profession. Auctioneers 
and contractors employed their architects now, and archi- 
tects ought to stir themselves to defend such a clause as 
this. 

Mr. Bropie said the Schedule was 
practitioners. Members of the 
country ; metropolitan architects might not have much of 
this work to do, but architects in the country had a great 
deal. Since he had been in London he had taken part in 
laying out a huge estate, consisting of over 2,000 houses ; 
and the roads and sewers and everyt connec ted with 
the estate were all designed in the architect’s oftice. 

Mr. SrarHam and Mr. Haywarp both supported the view 
that such work should be done by architects. 

Mr. Epmunp WooprnorPe instanced an estate which had 
been cut up on paper by an auctioneer within three miles 
of Hind Head. All the roads had been made at right 
angles, but they were all such ups and downs that it was 
impossible to build on the estate, as the gradients of the 
rouds were too great. It had been blemish on that 
particularly beautiful spot for some ten to twenty years 
past. Not only that, but the only houses which had been 
built there were villas of the suburban type, with best 
rooms facing roads, instead of looking towards a glorious 
view extending right over the South Downs twenty to thirty 
miles away. There were other estates he might mention in 


to apply to country 
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Mr. Woodward’s own neighbourhood which had been 
absolutely spoilt in a similar way. 

Mr. Woopwarp said that as the Meeting was evidently 
in favour of the clause, he would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. H. A. Sarcnetty [A.} asked why the work should be 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent. ? 

The CuHarrman thought Mr. Mathews had already 
answered that ; 2 per cent. was payable on the designs being 
made; but as it was very often a great number of years 
before the work was carried out, it was only fair that 4 per 
cent., making 6 per cent. in all, should be charged instead 
of 5 per cent. 

The clause was then put, and carried. 

Mr. Marnews said that Clause 11 was practically the 
same as Clause 18 of the old Schedule, with the following 
words added: “ but in respect of plots of great value a 
special arrangement must be made.’ On the old clause 
they charged on one year’s ground rent. But in the City 
of London it would be absurd to talk about one year’s 
ground rent when renting a plot of land. Plots in towns 
or cities were of greater value than mere suburban plots, 
therefore those words had been added to meet what might 
be a difficulty. 

Mr. Tanner seconded the clause. 

Mr. Woopwarp said that the objections he had raised to 
the two previous clauses applied even more strongly to 
Clause 11. The duties it referred to belonged purely to an 
auctioneer or surveyor, and he asked that the clause should 
be omitted. 

Mr. SraruHam agreed with Mr. Woodward as regards this 
clause. ‘lhe two previous clauses invelved practical work 
of construction, which was architect’s work. But he did 
not think that, in a document drawn up and sent out under 
the name of the Institute, it should be stated that letting 
land was part of an architect’s work. He thought it was 
not, and was strongly of opinion that the clause should be 
left out. 

Mr. Tanner said the clause had been much discussed by 
the Committee. Several members of the Committee stated 
positively that they had the business of letting plots, and 
that carried great weight with the other members. He 
thought, however, that the words “ but in respect of plots 
of great value a special arrangement must bemade ”’ should 
be taken out. 

Mr. Maruews pointed out that Clause 18 of the old 
Schedule said: “ For actually letting the several plots (in 
ordinary cases) a sum not exceeding a whole year’s ground 
rent may be charged.” It was no new matter at all. It 
was one of the duties of architects who were surveyors to 
City companies—as some members of the Institute were 
to plot the land and let it; and he had no doubt that the 
same thing was done by architects not only in London, but 
in other places as well. 

Mr. Srarnam said the question was whether they should 
lay it down that the letting of land is part of the work 
recognised by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Although it was no new matter, it must be remembered 
that ideas had moved forward since the old document was 
framed. People were beginning to recognise the fact that 
an architect’s business is the scientific construction of an 
artistic design; but the matter of fees for letting land did 
not come under that. 

Mr. Haywanp inclined to agree with Mr. Statham, though 
he thought the words rather misleading. It was not letting 
the land simply as an auctioneer would leta plot. An archi- 
tect, especially one connected with any particular estate, 
had to be cognisant of the buildings to be erected upon it, 
and make regulations with regard to them, and have them 
under his supervision, in design, at any rate, and that might 
be perfectly legitimate architectural business. 

Mr. Marnews pointed out that that came in the next 
clause. 

Mr. Lanusron observed that the Schedule was not laying 
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down that such business was the duty of an architect. 
Many things came within the scope of their professional 
practice as to which it would be very difficult to define 
whether they were an architect’s duties or not. Such work 
sometimes fell to an architect to do, and because an 
auctioneer also did work of the kind that did not make 
an architect less an architect. 

The Cuarrman, being asked for his own views, stated that 
he thought the clause should stand as it was in the Schedule. 

Mr. Maruews considered the objection to the clause was 
opening up a serious question. The omission of the clause 
meant interfering with the former Schedule, and great 
care should be taken. The revised Schedule had gone out 
to all the members of the Institute, and no objection had 
been made to the clause except what had been raised 
during the discussion. He thought it would be unwise for 
the Meeting to strike out the clause which had already been 
accepted. Great care had been taken all through not to 
eliminate anything that was included in the old Schedule. 

The Cuarrman said they must be guided by the vote of 
the Meeting, and thereupon put Mr. Woodward’s amend- 
ment, which was lost. 

A proposal being made that the clause should be incor- 
porated with Clause 12, the Chairman and Mr. Mathews 
deprecated the alteration, as the matter had been well con- 
sidered by the Committee and the Council. Theclause as 
printed was then put and carried. 

Mr. Maruews, proceeding to Clause 12 
old Clause 19—said that the first words, 
plans submitted by the lessee,’ were new. ‘There was a 
change in the latter part of the clause: * The charge is a 
percentage not exceeding 1} per cent. up to £5,000, and 
above that by special arrangement.” Clause 19 of the old 
Schedule said that ‘ the charge should be a percentage not 
exceeding one-half per cent. up to £5,000, and above that 
by special arrangement.’ It was an acknowledged fact 
that that was an error altogether ; to be paid at that rate 
could never be remunerative, because a percentage not 
exceeding one-half per cent. up to £5,000 was very little. 
If a house was to cost £500, £2 10s. could not be considered 
adequate for a professional man. As to larger works, it 
was the usual custom to charge 1 per cent. or 1} per cent., 
aceording to the size. That was the percentage which 
obtained in the City, and he believed also generally. The 
Committee had carefully gone into the matter. It was a 
question between 13 and 1} per cent., and the Committee, 
after much consideration, had adopted the 1; per cent. 

The Cuairman observed that on buildings of all sizes 
that was the percentage paid by all City Companies, and 
it was not limited to £5,000. 

The Clause, seconded by Mr. Laneston, was then put, 
and carried. 

Mr. Maruews, continuing, said that in Clause 13 (Clause 
22 of the old Schedule) there was a little change from the 
original document, the charge for valuations above £10,000 
being fixed at } per cent. ‘The latter part of the clause 
was new: “In valuations for mortgage, if an advance is 
not made, one-third of the above scale. The minimum 
fee is three guineas.”’ 

The clause was carried. 

Clause 14, Mr. Maruews continued, was a new Clause 
entirely. It was inserted to bring the Royal Institute of 
British Architects into line with surveyors or auctioneers. 
Ryde’s scale, which was appended, was so thoroughly 
accepted by ali surveyors and architects, and acknowledged 
in Courts of law, that there ought to be no difficulty in 
adopting it. Few architects concerned with London pro- 
perty but had from time to time to undertake the valuation 
of property or to give evidence upon the subject, and it 
was most desirable that a scale should be adopted the 
same as for other practitioners. 

Mr. Lanasron seconded. 

Mr. Woopwarp supported the clause, considering the 


practically the 
* for approving 
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insertion of Ryde’s scale most useful. That scale was 
the customary scale, and it would be most convenient for 
architects to have it to refer to. He proposed, however, 
that the passage immediately following the scale should 
begin * The above charge” instead of ** The above scale.” 

Mr. Maruews explaining that the term only applied to 
the scale, Mr. Woopwarp expressed himself satisfied, and 
the clause was thereupon put and carried. 

As regards Clause 15, Mr. Marnuews said it was similar 
to Clause 23 of the old Schedule, with a little alteration. 
The words “and furnishing or checking a schedule of 
same’’ were inserted ; and the last three lines were new 
“ For services in connection with settlement of claims by 
arbitration or otherwise, extra charges are made under 
Clause 8.” The reason of the alteration was because the 
charge at the present time for estimating was 5 per cent. 
on the estimate. It often happened that it was not a 
question of estimating the Schedule but of checking it, 
and therefore, under those circumstances, it was thought 
the fee should be the same. It was also more explicit. 

The clause was then put, and carried. 

Mr. Marnews, continuing, said that Clause 16 was 
entirely new: ‘For inspecting, reporting, and advising 
on the sanitary condition of premises, the charge must 
depend on the nature and extent of the necessary services 
rendered.’’ At the time the old Schedule was framed work 
of that kind was not much thought of. Now, however, it 
was the work of an architect, and it was most desirable 
it should be recognised in the Schedule. It was impossible 
to define the exact charge; that must depend upon the 
nature of the services and upon the skill of the architect. 

Mr. WoopruorreE seconded. 

Mr. Woopwarp submitted that the question of advising 
on the sanitary condition of premises ought certainly to 
have no place in the architects’ Schedule. Such work 
was frequently undertaken by men devoted entirely to 
sanitary work—men who were neither architects, surveyors, 
nor auctioneers. The fact of that not appearing in the 
Schedule would not prevent an architect carrying out such 
work if required. The Schedule, when produced in Court, 
would be of the greatest value as evidence for the archi- 
tect. But such a clause as this would put a weapon into 
the hand of an opponent. What would a counsel say who 
wished to upset an architect, if he could read this clause 
about sanitary work?—‘ You indulge in sanitary work, 
and you indulge in taking levels, and in making roads and 
sewers. I should like to know where an architect's duties 
begin and end.” Mr. Woopwarp concluded by moving 
that the clause be omitted. 

Mr. Zern. Kina seconded the amendment. 

In reply to a question as to what would be the charge 
that an architect might make for inspecting and advising 
on the sanitary condition of premises, the CHatrman said 
it was quite impossible to lay down any scale. There 
were many cases where 5 per cent. would pay very well, 
in other cases the charge must be by time, as the amount 
of the contract might be so small that 100 per cent. 
would not pay. 

On the question of the amendment Mr. Srarimam said, 
suppose an architect was asked to examine into the sanitary 
condition of a building, and replied that that was no part 
of his profession. The natural rejoinder would be, “ Health 
is the most important consideration in a dwelling; you 
profess to build dwelling-houses, and you cannot even 
assure us that they are in a sanitary condition ! ”’ 

Mr. Woopwarp said he was not referring to a question of 
an architect designing and carrying out the drains con- 
nected with his own building; he was referring to the 
clause itself: ‘ For inspecting, reporting, and advising on.” 
That did not come within the same category. 

The Cramnan observed that architects had to inspect 
houses, and it would never do, if a client asked an archi- 
tect to inspect his house and advise him on its sanitary 
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condition, to say it was not an architect’s business to 
look after drains. 
Mr. Woopwarp withdrew his am 


Mr. Hamppen W. Pratt suggested the omission of the 











word “ necessary.” 
Mr. Sraruam seconded, and the clause, with the word 
“ necessary ” omitted, was then put and carried. 


auses 1 and 
ing and other 
d the words 
” were put 


Mr. Maruews said Clau 
20 of the old Schedule ‘In all cases tra 
out-of-pocket expenses ’’ had been inserted ; ai 
“ exceptional expenditure of time in travellin 
in to make the matter clear. 

Mr. Lanasron seconded the clause. 


se 17 brought in ( 





The Carman said that in all the disputes that had 
come before him in various ways he had no more frequent 
dispute than over the question of the allowance of time in 
travelling. If an architec country came to London 
to do work he would pr not chai his time in 





travelling to London; but if architects in London went 
into the country they were supposed to charge their time. 
In arbitrations he had been professionally engaged in, the 
majority were cases in which the charge for time in travelling 
had been disputed. It was a small matter, and it was a 
question whether it was worth while to insert those words 
at all. 

Mr. Hamppen Pratr asked if the clause 
Schedule helped at all 

The Cuarrman stated that, on the contrary, it had raised 
the greatest possible difficulties. He found the charge 
inserted more in the accounts of architects of an inferior 
class—non-members of the Institute, and very young men 
not in those of the older and more established practitione1 

Mr. Forster Haywarp remarked that a man of any 
status would not go so often into the country unless he had 
a great deal of work there. But to architect 
doing most of the work himself, and giving it his own 
personal supervision, it was really a serious matter if he 


being in the 





young 





had to go a long distance; indeed, more time was some- 
times spent in going a moderate distance than on a long 


journey. 

In reply to Mr. Srarnam, the Cnarrman stated that the 
charge was very difficult to recover, very onerous on the 
client, and often very unjustly extorted from the client. 
There were cases in which it might be quite fairly charged ; 
but those he thought should always be made a matter of 
arrangement. In this clause they were putting a weapon 
into the hands of unscrupulous men who did not hesitate 
to use it. That was his experience. 

Mr. StarHam proposed as an amendment that “ may be” 
should be substituted for ‘is.’ That would show that an 
architect might fairly make tl 
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Mr. Zernu. Kine thought the cha ld be made from 
the nearest town—supposing, for instance, that should be 
Manchester, instead of charging from London they should 





charge from Manchester in competing with other architects. 





Mr. Haywarp, replying to a question from the Chair, 
cited a particular occasion on which he had charged his 
time for travelling. In going down to Cornwall it took him 
one day to go, one day to do the rk there, and one 
day to get back. There were two days occupied in going to 


and from the work, made to the time 
charged. That had occurred very 1 ly. Those things 
were generally matters of arrangeme! If clients were 
made aware of the difficulty, architects, generally speaking 


and no objectic h wa 








would get their fees. It was important on that account 
that the matter should appean he Schedule. 

Mr. Hiron Nasu agreed. i not only the archi- 
tect’s professional time, but also the we ind tear of going 
to such a place. He had busing Liverpool, and to go 
from there to the utmost contines of Norfolk was a serious 
thing in getting backwards and forwards ; often, too, there 
was a long drive in addition to the train journey. 

After further discussion, in which it was pointed out that 


Mr. Statham’s amendment would be from the 


departing 
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definitive line adopted throughout the Schedule, the 
Meeting agreed to the amendment, viz., that “may be” 
should be substituted for “ is.” 

Mr. Furnr Crarkson thought the words “under C 
unnecessary, and moved that they be omitted. 

The Cuarman pointed out that the words were kept in 
Clause 15. 

Mr. Woopwarp supported Mr. Clarkson’s amendment. 

Mr. Tanner, Mr. Lancston, and Mr. Brovre objected to 
the words being struck out. 

Mr. Sraruam thought that, as an exceptional course had 
been taken to put in “may be,” the words “ under Clause 
8” might be omitted for that reason. 

Mr. Marnews asked that the clause might remain as 
now amended. The words appeared also in Clause 15, and 
pointed to a definite charge. 

The question being put to the vote, the amendment was 
lost. The clause was then agreed to with the one amend- 
ment above reported. 

Coming to the last clause, No. 18, Mr. Matuews said 
that it was similar to Clause 15 of the old Schedule, except 
that the words “ takes out and ”’ had been inserted, so as to 
read, ‘When anarchitect takes out and supplies builders 
with quantities ;’’ the word “ estimates ” had been substi- 
tuted for “tenders;” the words “when practicable” 
omitted; and the words “extra labour’’ altered to 
uantities.”’ 

Mr. Osporne Suirn thought the clause would be im- 
proved if the quantities were put in. 

The Cuarrman remarked that the matter had been very 
carefully discussed, both by the Committee and by the 
Council. The Institute was not a Society of quantity sur- 
veyors, and did not fix their charges. 

Mr. Wooprnorre disapproved of the clause altogether, 
and moved that it be omitted. 

There being no seconder the amendment dropped, 
and the clause as printed was put from the Chair and 
carried. 

On the invitation of the Cuamuay, Mr. Woopwarp then 
brought forward his proposal to insert the passage he had 
suggested at an earlier stage of the debate—viz. to add the 
words ‘23 per cent. is charged upon any works originally 
included in the contract or tender but subsequently omitted 
in execution.” He proposed that those words be added to 
Clause 5. 

Mr. Zeru. Kina seconded. 

Mr. LanGston suggested that if the Meeting agreed to 
the passage being inserted, it would come in best after the 
words “in addition’? at line 7 of the draft. Thus the 
opening words of the next sentence, “ these charges,” would 
read as including them all. 

This suggestion was approved, and it was agreed that 
the passage should stand part of Clause 5, after the word 
‘ addition.” 

Mr. Marnews then mentioned an alteration in the 
heading which was suggested by Mr. Woodward, and 
which he thought would commend itself to the Meeting— 
viz. to take out the word “and ”’ before “ contirmed,” and 
put it before “revised.” The heading would then read: 
‘Schedule sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, confirmed at a General Conference of Architects 
of the United Kingdom 1872, and revised by the Royal 
Institute 1898.” 

The Cuamman thought the change unadvisable, as the 
first part of the heading was exactly the same as the 
original document, and it would be better to keep it word 
for word the same. 

Mr. Maruews said there were now three statements in 
the heading; before, there were only two. First it 
Was “sanctioned,” then “ confirmed,’”’ and then “ revised.” 

Mr. SrarHam thought the present wording described the 
facts more correctly, and agreed with the Chairman that 
t should remain unaltered. 

Mr. Brovire supported Mr. Woodward's suggestion. 


lause 8” 
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Mr. Woopwarp remarked that his only object was to 
make the heading read better and more concisely. 

Mr. Maruews supported the alteration on behalf of the 
Practice Committee, pointing out that, although the docu- 
ment was substantially the same, the title was different. 
The old Schedule was headed * The Professional Practice 
and Charges of Architects;’’ now it was ‘ The Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects.”’ Therefore the 
slight verbal alteration proposed would not interfere with 
the authority of the Schedule. 

A vote having been taken on the matter, the alteration 
proposed was carried. 

Mr. Maruews, referring to the alteration made at the last 
Meeting, by which the last sentence of Clause 1 of the 
original draft, beginning “ the clerk of the works,” was 
transposed to the end of Clause 2, said the Committce 
had reasons for placing that sentence in Clause 1. It 
would be a great advantage to have those words in the 
first clause, because their presence there was better 
explained. The Committee therefore suggested the 
following words at the end of Clause 1: * The super- 
intendence of the architect being only occasional, the 
clerk of the works should be appointed by the architect, 
his salary being paid by the client.” That made 
the matter clearer. A client would understand that 
an architect was not supposed to be on the works at all 
times; therefore, if the client required more than an 
occasional superintendence of the works, a clerk of the 
works should be appointed. 

The Cuairman ruled that as both clauses had been 
amended and passed by the previous Meeting, it was not 
competent for the present Meeting to make any further 
alterations in them. He then moved the adoption of the 
whole Schedule as amended, and its issue as an Institute 
Paper. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Maruews, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Cuainmay, in closing the proceedings, observed that 
he thought he might venture to speak on behalf of the 
Institute, as well as on behalf of the Council, in proposing 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the Practice Committce 
and to the Chairman of that Committee, Mr. Mathews, for 
the immense amount of trouble and consideration they had 
given to the matter. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Woopwarp said he had very great pleasure indeed in 
seconding the proposition. 

Mr. WooptHorre observed that Mr. Edwin T. Hall had 
had a very large share in the work of revision, and his name 
should be also mentioned in the vote of thanks. He was 
sorry to see he was not present that evening. 

The Cuarmrman said there was no objection to that ; but 
possibly they ought to have the names of all the old 
Committee. 

Mr. Maruews briefly responded cn behalf of the Ccm- 
mittee. 

The following is the Schedule in the termis agreed to: 


THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AS TO THE 
CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS. 
SCHEDULE SANCTIONED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS, CONFIRMED AT A GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1872, AND REVISED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 1898. 
1. The usual remuneration for an architect's 
services, except as hereinafter mentioned, is a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the total cost of works 
executed under his directions. Such total cost is 
to be valued as though executed by a builder with 
new materials. This commission is for the neces- 
sary preliminary conferences and sketches, approxi- 
mate estimate when required (such, for instance, as 
may be obtained by cubing out the contents), the 


necessary general and ,detailed drawings and speci- 
fications, one set of tracings, duplicate specification, 
general superintendence of works, and examining and 
passing the accounts, exclusive of measuring and 
making out extras and omissions. 

2. This commission does not include the payment 
for services rendered in connection with negotiations 
relating to the site or premises, or in supplying draw- 
ings to ground or other landlords, or in surveying the 
site or premises and taking levels, making surveys 
and plans of buildings to be altered, making arrange- 
ments in respect of party-walls and rights of light, or 
for drawings for and correspondence with local and 
other authorities, or for services consequent on the 
failure of builders to carry out the works, or for 
services in connection with litigation or arbitration, 
or in the measurement and valuation of extras and 
omissions. For such services additional charges pro- 
portionate to the trouble involved and time spent are 
made. The clerk of the works should be appointed 
by the architect, his salary being paid by the client. 

3. In all works of less cost than £1,000, and in 
works requiring designs for furniture and fittings of 
buildings, or for their decoration with painting, 
mosaics, sculpture, stained glass, or other like works, 
and in cases of alterations and additions to buildings, 
5 per cent. is not remunerative, and the architect’s 
charge is regulated by special circumstances and 
conditions. 

4, When several distinct buildings, being repeti- 
tions of one design, are erected at the same time 
from a single specification and one set of drawings 
and under one contract, the usual commission is 
charged on the cost of one such building, and a 
modified arrangement made in respect of the others; 
but this arrangement does not apply to. the redupli- 
cation of parts in one building undertaking, in which 
case the full commission is charged on the total cost. 

5. If the architect should have drawn out the 
approved design, with plans, elevations, sections, and 
specification, the charge is 23 per cent. upon the 
estimated cost. If he should have procured tenders 
in accordance with the instruction of his employer, 
the charge is 34 per cent. in addition. Two and a 
half per cent. is charged upon any works originally 
included in the contract or tender, but subsequently 
omitted in execution. These charges are exclusive 
of the charge for taking out quantities. Preliminary 
sketches and interviews, where the drawings are not 
further proceeded with, are charged for according to 
the trouble involved and time expended. 

6. Should the client, having approved the design 
and after the contract drawings have been prepared, 
require material alterations to be made, whether 
before or after the contract has been entered into, 
an extra charge is made in proportion to the time 
occupied in such alterations. 

7. The architect is entitled during the progress of 
the works to payment by instalments on account at 
the rate of 5 per cent. on the amount of the certifi- 
cates when granted, or alternatively on the signing 
of the contract, to half the commission on the amount 
thereof, and the remainder by instalments during their 
progress. 

8. The charge per day depends upon an architect's 
professional position, the minimum charge being 
three guineas. 

9. The charge for taking a plan of an estate, lay- 
ing it out, and arranging for building upon it, ‘is 
regulated by the time, skill, and trouble involved. 

10. For setting out on an estate the position of the 
proposed road or roads, taking levels, and preparing 
drawings for roads and sewers, applying for the sanc- 
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tion of local authorities, and supplying all necessary 
tracings for this purpose, the charge is 2 per cent. 
on the estimated cost. For subsequently preparing 
working drawings and specifications of roads and 
sewers, obtaining tenders, supplying one copy of 
drawings and specification to the contractor, superin- 
tending works, examining and passing accounts 
(exclusive of measuring and valuing extras and omis- 
sions), the charge is 4 per cent. on the cost of the 
works executed, in addition to th per cent. pre- 
viously mentioned. 

11. For letting the several plots in ordinary cases 
the charge is a sum not exceeding a whole year’s 
ground rent, but in respect of plots of great value a 
special arrangement must be made. 

12. For approving plans subn 
and for inspecting the buildings during their progress, 
so far as may be necessary to ensure the conditions 
being fulfilled, and certifying for lease, the charge is a 
percentage not exceeding 1} per cent. up to £5,000, 
and above that by special arrangement. 

13. For valuing freehold, copyhold, or lea 
property the charge is 


t] 
) 


by the lessee, 





ehold 


On £1,000 . . 1 per cent. 
Thence to £10,000 . a a 
Above £10,000 . oe on residue. 


n advance is not made, 
minimum fee 1s 


In valuations for mortgage, if a 
one-third of the above scale. The 
three guineas. 

14. For valuing and negotiating the settlement of 
claims under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act or 
other Acts for the compulsory acquisition of property 


the charge is on Ryde’s scale, as IOllLOWS: 
On Amount of Settlement, whether by Verdict, 
Award, or ot 

\ ( \ ( nt | 3 

y £ £ 
100 5 2,200 24 5,200 39 8,200 54 
200 7 2 400 35 5,400 $() 8,400 | 55 
300 if) 2.600 26 5.600 1] 8,600 56 
490 ri 2,800 27 5,800 $2 8,800 57 
500 13 3,000 28 6,000 13 2,000 58 
600 14 3,200 29 6,200 44 9,200 59 
700 15 3,400 30 6,400 15 9.400 | 60 
sO0O 16 3,600 31 6,600 41) 9 600 | 61 
900 17 3,800 32 6,800 17 9800 | 62 
1,000 18 4,000 33 7,000 18 10,000 63 
1,200 19 4,200 34 7,200 {9 11,000 68 
1,400 20 4.400 35 7,400 0 12,000 | 73 
1,600 21 4,600 36 7,600 51 14,000 | 83 
1,800 29 4.800 37 7,800 52 16,000 93 
2,000 23 5,000 38 8,000 53 18,000 |103 
20,000 113 

Beyond this Half-a-( ( er cent. 

The above scale is exclusive of attendances on 
juries or umpires, or at ions, and also of 





expenses and preparation : 

15. For estimating dilapidations 
checking a schedule of same, the charge is 5 per cent. 
on the estimate, but s than two guineas. 
For services in connection with settlement of claim by 


and furnishing or 


in no case le 





arbitration or otherwise, extra charges are made, 
under Clause 8. 

16. For inspecting, reporting, and advising on the 
sanitary condition of pren , the charge must de- 
pend on the nature and extent of the services ren- 
dered. 

17. In all cases travelling and other out-of-pocket 
expenses are paid by the client in addition to the fees. 
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If the work is at such a distance as to lead to an 
exceptional expenditure of time in travelling, an 
additional charge may be made under Clause 8. 

18. When an architect takes out and supplies to 
builders quantities on which to form estimates for 
executing his designs, he should do so with the con- 
currence of his client, and it is desirable that the 
architect should be paid by him rather than by the 
builder, the cost of such quantities not being included 
in the commission of 5 per cent. 

The Revised Schedule is now published and on 
sale at the offices of the Institute. A copy of the 
document is issued to every member with the 
present number of the JouRNAL. 


The New Government Offices. 

The selection of Mr. J. M. Brydon [/’.} and 
Mr. William Young [#’.] as the architects to be 
entrusted with the preparation of plans and 
drawings for the new Government Offices has 
relieved the Council of the duty of silence as to 
the relations between Her Majesty’s Government 
and themselves. It has been considered desirable 
that a short account of these relations should be 
published for the information of members. 

In January a letter was received from the 
Secretary of Her Majesty’s Office of Works re- 
questing the Council of the Institute to suggest a 
‘limited list of architects of taste, skill, and 
efficiency in classical design ” who could carry out 
the works in question. The Council were also 
requested, while submitting the list of architects, 
to furnish the Government with a list of the 
principal buildings erected by each, together with 
photographs and illustrations. At the same time 
the President received a semi-official communica- 
tion requesting that the Council would regard all 
proceedings as strictly confidential. 

At the next meeting of the Council a committee, 
consisting of the President, a Vice-President, 
Mr. James Brooks, Mr. Aston Webb, and Mr. 
Campbell Douglas, was appointed to draw up and 
submit to the Council a list of names from which 
final selection could be made. 

Meanwhile, a guardedly expressed letter was 
addressed to each of the Allied Societies request- 
ing each to nominate two Classic architects in 
their district, and forward to the Council photo- 
eraphs of their works. 

At the first meeting of the committee a 
selection was made among the provincial archi- 
tects so nominated, and alist of London architects 
was drawn up, who were to be invited to send in 
photographs of one or two of their works executed 
in the Classic style. 

With a few notable exceptions, the London 
architects responded to the invitation. 

A second meeting of the committce was held, 
the photographs were inspected, and out of the 
twenty-two names before them, twelve were 
chosen by ballot to recommend to the Council. 

At a mecting of Council, held on 7th March, 
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two names were added to the committee’s list, 
and a ballot was taken for the selection of eight 
names. These were submitted, in alphabetical 
order, to the Government. 

A day or two later it was notified to the Presi- 
dent that the Government would be glad to have 
one or two extra names, and that the matter was 
urgent. Accordingly the three names next on the 
voting list, which were bracketed together as 
having obtained one less vote than the last of the 
eight, were sent in. In each case the photographs 
submitted to the Council were forwarded to the 
Government. 


In answer to a question in Parliament by Mr. 
William Allan on the 18th inst., as to whether the 
Government had chosen the architects who were 
to prepare plans for the new offices, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas gave the following reply :-— 

Her Majesty’s Government have made a selec- 
tion. They have requested Mr. J. M. Brydon to 
prepare plans and drawings for the new Public 
Offices on the Parliament Street site, and Mr. Wm. 
Young to prepare plans and drawings for the new 
War Office on the Whitehall site. These plans, 
when completed, will be considered by Her 


Majesty’s Government, and before orders are 
given to proceed with the buildings the drawings 
will be exhibited for the inspection of members. 
In selecting these gentlemen the Government 
have received invaluable assistance from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

On the 19th inst., in reply to Mr. Whitmore, 


Mr. Akers-Douglas further stated that the archi- 
tects who had been selected to prepare designs 
would be desired to follow, in the internal arrange- 
ment of the new buildings, gencral lines to be 
laid down by the Office of Works. The elevations 
would be of Classical character in design, to 
accord with those already erected in Whitehall ; 
and it was stipulated that the new Offices should 
be externally constructed entirely of Portland 
stone. 


The Holborn-Strand Improvement Scheme. 

The scheme for the construction of the new 
thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand, full 
details of which appeared in the last Journan, 
came up for the approval of the London County 
Council on the 5th inst. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, in 
moving the reception of the Report submitting 
the scheme, remarked that from whatever point 
of view the scheme was regarded—as a street im- 
provement, as a great sanitary improvement in- 
volving the improvement of the whole district, or 
as an architectural improvement—it would add to 
the dignity and beauty of London. Speaking 
against an amendment which, if carried, would 
have had the effect of postponing indefinitely an 
improvement for which there is such pressing 
need, Sir Arthur Arnold pointed out that if the 
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opportunity now offered was not taken advantage 
of, the cost would be enormously increased in 
future years. Various amendments were brought 
forward and rejected, and the Council ultimately 
resolved to apply to Parliament in the Session of 
1899 for powers to carry out the improvements in 
general accordance with the plan recommended 
by the Improvements Committee. The scheme 
thus adopted, as stated in the last number of the 
JOURNAL, is practically the same as that proposed 
by the Institute in 1896,* due acknowledgment of 
which is made by the County Council in their re- 
cently issued History of London Street Improve- 
ments. 

The following further recommendations of the 
Improvements Committee were agreed to :—That 
the question of powers being sought to enable the 
Council to lay tramways along the new streets be 
referred to the Highways Committee for con- 
sideration and report ; that provision be made for 
the construction of a subway under the new 
streets (for mains, wires, &c.), and also for the 
planting of trees in the new thoroughfares ; that 
provision be made by scheme for rehousing 
within about a mile of their residences all the 
persons of the labouring class displaced who 
are dependent on fixed employment in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that adequate provision be made 
elsewhere for the remainder of the persons dis- 
placed ; that provision be made as far as possible 
for rehousing the people previously to their being 
displaced. 

The Sunderland Fire. 

Mr. Frank Caws [F.], whose offices are in 
Faweeti Street, the scene of the recent disastrous 
fire in Sunderland, writes :- 

At the last meeting of the Sunderland County 
Council the Report of the Building Committee 
respecting the proposed new by-laws was finally 
discussed and adopted. The last added clause, 
making fireproof staircases a sine gud non of hotels, 
public buildings, and taverns, wasseverely criticised 
by those who argued that such a clause had not 
been adopted by any other municipality, and was 
unwarranted by anything which had ever happened 
in Sunderland. But, despite the opposition, the 
clause was carried; no one who joined in that 
discussion dreaming that within a few days a 
practical illustration of its advisableness would 
be given in Sunderland itself. 

Havelock House, in which the fire originated, 
was a huge establishment, recently erected without 
regard to the wise provision of the London Build- 
ing Act (unhappily not in force in the Sunder- 
land Building By-laws) by which the area per- 
missible between four walls is strictly limited. 
The Sunderland Corporation could not, and did 
not, enforce any such limitation; and the whole 
of the vast internal area remained undivided by 


* JournaL, Vol. III. 3rd Series, pp. 434-36. 
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cross walls. So, of course, what scores of practical 
men have predicted would happen, if ever the fire 
broke out, actually did happen ; and within about 
half an hour of the first outbreak the vast pile of 
girders, columns, and stone facades was lying 
prone in the streets and basement. 

At the back of the premises a square tower of 
brickwork, containing the stairs to the dwelling- 
rooms for the employés on the top storey, 
still stands, a very lofty and picturesque ruin. 
By this stairway every one of the numerous occu- 
pants descended safely ; for, though the steps were 
not of concrete as they ought to have been, and 
were ultimately utterly destroyed, yet the fact of 
their being inclosed within the four walls of a brick 
tower made them temporarily fireproof. Had the 
fire occurred one hour later, when the occupants 
of the upper flat would have been asleep, the 
chances are that the partial protection the brick 
inclosing walls afforded these stairs would have 
been too temporary to have averted terrible loss of 
life, and then the truth of Mr. Simpson's conten- 
tion in his article in the JournaL [ante, pp. 
171-74], which induced the Sunderland Council 
to adopt the by-law in question, would have been 
established on a terribly tragic basis. 

How much better it would have been, not 
only for Havelock House itself, but also for the 
twenty-nine or more other establishments which 
it involved in its ruin, had, not the stairs only, but 
also the floors and roof been built fireproof, as 
they might have been at but small additional cost ! 

Of the many practical lessons taught by this 
great fire, this is, I feel, the one which architects 
and builders and municipal bodies should lay most 
to heart. 

Another, scarcely less valuable, lesson of the 
fire is that it affords emphatic further testimony, 
already well attested, to the great efficacy of thick 
party-walls jutting above the planes of contiguous 
roofs to arrest the progress of heat and flame. 
But for two such walls—one, that of the National 
Provincial Bank, which stopped the fire from pro- 
ceeding further eastward along High Street, when 
it had already extended across a number of houses ; 
the other that of the Queen’s Hotel, likewise 
arresting the progress of the conflagration south- 
ward along Fawcett Street—the devastated area 
would have been probably two or three times greater 
than the awful magnitude it actually reached. 


The London Topographical Society. 

The following communication, received from the 
London Topographical Society, may be of interest 
to members :— 

The marked revival of interest in all that appertains to 
the Capital of the Empire, since its definite recognition as 
a geographical unit by the formation of the County, has 
directed a greatly increased and more widespread attention 
to the historical development of London. The protection 
of ancient buildings, the record of historical buildings which 
have been destroyed, are objects which have called into 
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existence special organisations. But there remains the 
ancient and modern topography of the Capital, a subject of 
vast and increasing importance, owing to the changes 
continually taking place, and this is the province of work 
which the London Topographical Society will undertake. 

There is a long series of maps and views of London, 
depicting almost continuously the changes which have 
taken place ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. A 
complete set cf such original maps and views is not at 
present obtainable. One or two are known only by unique 
copies ; of others there are only two or three impressions 
known to be in existence; for the rest nearly all of them 
are scarce, seldom changing hands, and then only at prices 
which place them beyond the reach of many who would 
prize them most highly. 

The London Topographical Society has for its object 
the publication of a complete set of London maps, views, 
and plans in facsimile, so that every period, every change 
of importance, may receive illustration from the issues of 
the Society. With this cartographical illustration of the 
change and development of London as a whole, it is pro- 
posed to combine the not less important illustration of 
London localities and districts at various periods, by the 
reproduction of parish maps, tithe maps, surveying plans, 
estate maps, and so forth. 

By the accomplishment of these objects a mass of in- 
teresting and valuable material will be placed at the 
disposal of every student and lover of London history and 
topography. Lawyers and Parliamentary agents, owners 
of London property, members of London local government 
bodies and their officials, antiquaries, students of London 
government and institutions, will all obtain material for 
their enquiries. The portfolios in the pessession of 
members of the Society will be collections of original 
material for arriving at exact and precise knowledge, from 
which new light will pour on many points of interest in 
connection with the local and general history of London. 

It is proposed to adopt a uniform size of paper upon 
which each map will be reproduced. That is to say, the 
large maps will be divided, and printed on separate sheets; 
small maps will be printed with larger margins. This will 
enable the portfolios to be arranged in the most suitable 
manner for ready reference and use. 

In the year 1880 a Topographical Society was formed in 
London with wider and more varied objects than those now 
suggested. The most successful item on its programme was 
the publication of maps and views—the department of 
work which it is now proposed to take up and expand. 
The active personnel of that Society formed the nucleus of 
the present Committee, and this has facilitated an arrange- 
ment by which the old Society has become merged in the 
‘London Topographical Society.” Not only has the 
valuable stock of publications been transferred, but the 
plates and blocks are also available, so that additional 
copies may be obtained as required by the members of the 
new Society. 

The works published by the old Society, available at once 
for issue to members of the London Topographical Society, 
are as follow :-— 

1. Van den Wyngaerde’s View of London, circa 1550, 
measuring 10 feet long by 17 inches; seven sheets in 
Portfolio. 

2. (a) Hoefnagel's Plan of London, from Braun and 
Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarwm, 1572; (b) Illus- 
trated Topographical Record, First Series. 

3. (a) Visscher’s View of London, 1616, in four sheets ; 
(6) Handbook to Views and Maps published by the 
Society. 

The valuable stock of these publications has been re- 
moved to the Society’s Rooms at the above address. It is 
the present intention of the Committee that these works 
shall be issued on the same terms as by the old Society, 
reserving for the Council of the London Topographical 
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Society the right to raise those terms hereafter at their 
discretion. The terms now are, for the items 1, 2, and 3, 
two guineas, one guinea, and two guineas respectively, or 
five guineas for a complete set. 

From the list of proposed future publications which the 
Committee have in preparation, the following items are 
selected as the publications for the year 1898 :—Porter’s 
View of London, circa 1660; Norden’s Map of London, 
1593; Norden’s Map of Westminster, 1593. Each map or 
view as issued to subscribers will be dated, so that it may 
at once be p!aced in the portfolios in proper chronological 
order. 

The Committee venture to anticipate a large support in 
carrying out the objects here indicated, and if this support 
is forthcoming —as it is intended to expend all the Society’s 
funds on publications and working expenses —-a comp!ete 
cartographical illustration of London will be within 
measurable distance. 

The Society will be administered, until the first Annual 
Meeting, by the present organising Committee. 

Committee.—The Lord Welby, G.C.B., Sir Walter Besant, 
M.A., F.S.A., Sir Owen Roberts, M.A., F.S.A., J.P., D.L., 
Edwin Freshfield, LL.D., F.S.A., D.L., G. Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A., F.S.S., F. G. Hilton Price, Director §.A., F.G.S., 
W. H. Dickinson, M.A., Wynne E. Baxter, J.P., D.L., 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., Philip Norman, Treas. 8.A., 
John Tolhurst, F.S.A., W. H. Hardy, F.S.A., J. E. Smith, 
F.S.A. (Vestry Clerk, Westminster), John Philipps Emslie, 
James F. Gomme (Hon. Treasurer pro tem.), ‘l’. Fairman 
Ordish, F.S.A. (Hon. Secretary pro tem.). 

The annual subscription is One Guinea. Further 
information may be had from the Hon. Secretary, 8 War- 
wick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


FuLHAM having been divided into two districts 
for the purposes of the London building Act, the 
London County Council have appointed as District 
Surveyors Mr. Stanley I’. Monier-Williams [{4.| 
for South Fulham, and Mr. Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton [A.] for North Fulham. Both gentlemen 
were granted Certificates of Competency by the 
Institute in 1886. 


Tar National Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising have issued a memorial to 
the London County Council suggesting the expe- 
diency of applying to Parliament for powers to 
deal with the abuse of the illuminated advertise- 
ment that has now grown so common in London. 
By the sanction of the Council a copy of this 
memorial is lying at the Institute for the signa- 
ture of architects. 

Mr. C. Hopason Fowuer [F’.], M.A., F.S.A., 
has been appointed architect to the Cathedral of 
Rochester, in succession to the late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson. 

Mr. Wa. Henman [F’] is to preside over the 
section of Engineering and Architecture at the 
Sanitary Institute Congress to be held in Birming- 
ham from September 27 to October 1. 


THE late Lord Leighton’s house in Holland 
Park Road is open to the public on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays of the present month from 11 till 7. 
Five hundred pictures have recently been added 
to the collection on view there. 


MINUTES. 
SPECIAL GENERAL 


THE REVISED SCHEDULE OF 


— 
XVII. 

MEETING. 
PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 

At a Special General Meeting, held Monday, 27th June 
1808, at 8 p.w., Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President, in the 
Chair, with 14 Fellows (including 3 members of the 
Council) and 12 Associates, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held the 20th June 1898 [p. 420} were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted and signed the 
Register —viz. Alexander Godolphin Bond, B.A.Oxoa 
(Bristol), and Dadley Christopher Maynard. 

The Meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
remaining clauses of the Revised Paper on “The Profes- 
sional Practice as to the Charges of Architects,’ the 
debate on which had been adjourned from the Meeting of 
the 6th June [see Minutes, p. 420). 

Mr. Douglass Mathews [F’.], Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, formally moved the adoption of each 
clause prior to discussion thereon, and indicated through- 
out the modifications the original Schedule had undergone 
during revision.* 

Iurther amendments * proposed by members were dis- 
cussed and voted upon, resulting in changes being agreed 
to in Clauses, 3, 4, 5,16, 17, and the heading to the Paper, 
and in the transposition of Clauses 6 and 7. 

The complete Schedule, as finally amended [pp. 445-46], 
was then put to the Meeting, and it was unanimously 

Resotvep, That the Paper “ The Professional Practice 

as to the Charges of Architects,” as revised by the 
Royal Institute in 1898, be adopted and its issue 
sanctioned as an Institute Paper. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the thanks of the 
Institute were accorded by acclamation to the members of 
the Practice Standing Committee for their labours in 
carrying out the work of revision. 

Mr. Mathews having briefly responded on behalf of the 
Committee, the proceedings closed, and the Meeting sepa- 
rated at 10 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
OFFICE-BEARERS AND COUNCILS 1898-1899. 
The Manchester Society. 

President, Mr. R. I. Bennett [F.); Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. H. Woodhouse [F.] and Frank W. Mee [F’.}; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Paul Ogden [F’.}; 
Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Brown; Members of 
Council, Messrs. T. Chadwick [4.), John Ely [F'.], Edward 
Hewitt |F.|, John Holden [#’.|, R. Knill-Freeman | F.), 
J. D. Mould [F.), F. H. Oldham [F.), W. A. Royle (F’.), 
J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A. [Ff], J. S. Hodgson, H. E. 
Stelfox [A.], and P. S. Worthington [A.]; Aawditors, Messrs. 
W. Higginbottom [F’.] and Peter Hesketh [A.]; Hduca- 
tion in Architecture Committee, Messrs. J. D. Harker [A.], 
Edward Hewitt [F'.], Jesse Horsfall [F’.), F. W. Mee (F’.), 
J. D. Mould [F’.), J. H. Woodhouse [F'.], P. Hesketh (4.|, 
J. S. Hodgson, Roger Oldham, H. E. Stelfox [4.}, Isaac 
Taylor, and P. 8. Worthington [4.]; Library Committee, 
Messrs. John Holden [F’.], J. H. Woodhouse [F’.), J. 8. 

Hodgson, and Godfrey Colles (Assistant Librarian). 


The Dundee Institute. 

President, Mr. T. M. Cappon ; Vice-President, Mr. James 
Hutton ; Members of Council, Messrs. R. Blackadder, G. A. 
Harris, J. W. Mackison, B.Se., and David Dickie; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mr. J. J. Henderson, 


* See report of the debate on page 439 sqq. 
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Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency. Originally compiled by Jas. Burgess, 
C.LE., LL.D., déc.; late Director-General Archeologi- 
cal Surveys. Revised by Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S., 
Superintendent Archeological Surve Bom- 
bay, 1897. 

Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. By Alex. Rea, M.R.A.S., 
Superintendent Archeological Survey, Madras. New 
Imperial Series, Vol. XX V. Madras, 1897. 


yy Bi ymbay. 


The first work under notice is the third volume 
of Lists of Archeological Remains in India that 
has been published. The first was a list of remains 
in Bengal; * and the second took up the Central 
Provinces and Berir.t The present volume deals 
with the whole of the Bombay Presidency and the 
native States that belong to it. These include 
Baroda, Palanpur, Radhanpur, Kithiiwad, Kachh, 
Kolhipur, and the Southern Maratha Minor 
States. 

Dr. Burgess, in his preface to the original 
publication of the Lists which he compiled, says 
that the materials had been supplied in a tabular 
form, which had been made out by the district 
officers. In many the report had been 
written out by subordinates, we may suppose 
native officials, who were hard-wrought, and 
whose knowledge of what to enter and what to 
omit was often of the vaguest kind. A con- 
stantly recurring entry was, “‘ The temple consists 
of stones placed one upon another’’! As strict 
accuracy is highly essential in archeology, the 
writers that used this sentence ought to be praised 
for possessing, at least, this valuable character. 
Some of the contributors appear to have been 
rather deficient in this desirable quality. When 
two returns chanced at times to be sent in, slight 
divergencies were discovered. As an instance, 
in describing a temple at Mailarlinga, one return 
made it “‘ 27) feet long by 20 wide, and the roof 
supported by 60 pillars;’” another made it 
“85 feet long and 87 wide, with 96 pillars.” 
Dates also differed, as if a century or two were 
of no consequence. Correspondence rectified a 
number of these blunders, but at the same time 
they are evidence that perfect reliance cannot be 
placed in every detail. It ought to be stated 
that a great many of the more important remains 
were surveyed by Dr. Burgess when he was at 
the head of the department in Western India, 
and will be found in the Reports which were 
published at the time. 

One object of these lists is to enable the 
Government to judge as to the monuments that 
ought to be preserved. The Taj at Agra, and 


cases 


* Noticed in the Journar, Vol. IIL, 1896, p. 537. 


t Noticed in Journat, Vol. V., 1898, p. 331. 
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the Stipa at Sanchi, as well as other remains, 
are now under careful surveillance and protection ; 
this care cannot be extended to the vast mass 
of remains in India. The larger portion of them 
must be left as the prey of time. Hiuen Tsiang, 
the Chinese Pilgrim, who travelled over the most 
of India in the seventh century, has left us slight 
descriptions of each place he visited, and from 
these we can form some idea of the architectural 
appearance which the country presented when he 
travelled through it. It was very different from 
what we see now ; there were Hindu temples, but at 
that date the Buddhist structures were largely in 
evidence. Sttipas existed, and might be counted in 
some places by the hundreds. Sanghirémas, or 
monasteries of the Buddhist monks, were every- 
where plentiful. Now ull is changed ; very few of 
these structures exist. Herein lies the value of the 
old Chinese Pilgrim; he is our ‘ Pausanias”’ 
for India, and when the centuries have come and 
gone these Lists of the remains, as we see them 
in that country at the present day, will occupy 
a similar position. 

If Buddhist structural monuments—those con- 
sisting of “stones placed one upon another” 
are now scarce, the same statement cannot be 
made with regard to the rock-cut remains; they 
possess in their peculiar construction advantages 
over the destructive powers which give them a 
continuity of existence. The number of caves in 
the Bombay Presidency may be inferred from 
the constant mention in these lists of groups 
of them. The Western Ghits, with the valleys 
and cliffs, supplied sites well suited for such 
excavations, and every advantage seems to have 
been taken of them. 

At one time it was supposed that the Jainas 
were the descendants, or that they were a sect 
that continued a form of Buddhism. We now 
know that this was not a correct conclusion ; but 
the two religions were very closely allied, and 
both seem to have had numerous followers in 
Western India. The multitude of caves is good 
evidence of this on the side of Buddhism; and 
the great quantity of Jaina temples—ancient and 
modern—show that that sect has been very 
numerous, and is so at the present day, in the 
same region. I can only recall at the moment 
one Jaina temple that I chanced to see in the 
North-West, the one in Delhi, which contrasts 
very much with the large numbers to be found 
on the western side of India. Mount Abu is not 
within the boundary of the Bombay Presidency, 
and its celebrated group of Jaina temples finds no 
mention in these Lists; but Satrunjaya, near 
the town of Palitana in Kathidwad, is within the 
limits, and a very elaborate plan of it is given 
in this volume. ‘This is the most sacred spot of 
the Jainas in Western India, and it is perhaps 
the most remarkable among the many celebrated 
religious shrines to be found in any part of the 
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world. It might be described as a city of temples ; 
there are no houses, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for no one is allowed to sleep, or to cook, 
or eat food within the walls. The temples cover 
two hills and the valley between; in the plan 
each temple is shown and numbered, and there 
are 250 of them in all. Of free standing images 
there were 6,446 in 1889, “which, with in- 
numerable small ones upon the Sahasrakitas, 
tablets, and symbols, not detached, amount to 
more than 10,000; and these are being daily 
added to”’ (p. 272). These images are covered 
with quantities of jewellery, in the form of crowns, 
breastplates, armlets, necklaces; many of these 
being of gold studded with precious stones. In 
the Rishabhadeva Temple—the principal one at 
Satrunjaya—there is said to be articles of this 
kind worth four lakhs of rupees. The only per- 
sons allowed to remain at night on the hill are 
the men who act as guards of this great wealth ; 
there are ponderous gates that are shut at sunset, 
and the very greatest care is taken to prevent 
what would be sacrilege, as well as robbery, in 
this city of sacred shrines. 

There is another description of architectural 
construction that is peculiar to Western India ; 
that is a well or a cistern, called a Biaori. There 
is one at Allahabad, where it is called a Baoli; 
but they are not common in the North-West 
Provinces. In the West they are numerous, and 


in some cases they are elaborate examples of 
architecture, such as the Taj Baori at Bijapur, 


or Dada Harir’s Baori, at Asirvia, near Ahma- 
dabad. The simple definition of them is “ A well 
with steps.’”’ In a large well of this kind the 
perpendicular shaft is, of course, wide; on de- 
scending the stairs leading to the water, a gallery 
or passage will be found on each side leading to 
the well and round it. From this rooms can be 
entered, which are cool retreats in the hot 
weather. These features are realised with pillars, 
arches, and sculptured ornaments; temples are 
added in some instances, so that the place is 
more like a palace than a mere work of utility to 
supply water. If I mistake not, there is a model 
of one of these Bioris in the Kensington Museum. 

The subject of “Foundation Sacrifices” has 
been written upon lately by more than one author ; 
in addition to this it appears that a ‘‘ Completion 
Sacrifice’ was also a custom when any impor- 
tant structure was finished. These rites are not 
exclusively Oriental, but in India and Burmah 
they have been practised down to a late date. 
Mandalay, the last capital of Burmah, was founded 
as late as 1860, and it is reported that over fifty 
persons were sacrificed and placed in the founda- 
tions of the city and palace. When the railway 
bridge was about to be constructed over the Hugli 
at Calcutta, it has been stated that every mother 
in, Bengal shuddered lest her infant should be 
required to make the foundations secure. Ex- 
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amples of foundation sacrifices are plentiful, but 
those done at the completion of a work are as 
yet not so well known, hence the one recorded 
in this book may be worth extracting, so that it 
may not be lost. 

In the Dharwar district, at Madak, there is 
a tank or reservoir formed by a dam -across a 
river ; irrigation was the principal object of this 
work, and sluices for supplying the water were 
necessary. An important part of each sluice was 
a single perforated stone, about twenty tons weight, 
and it is to one of these that the tradition of a 
human sacrifice is attached. The placing of 
these stones was the finishing point of this great 
work, so the king and all his court came to 
witness it; but all the efforts of the workmen at 
the principal sluice failed in their purpose. Day 
after day the men toiled, but it was all in vain. 
* A rumour became current that the goddess was 
angry, and that nothing but a human sacrifice 
would appease her. The beautiful Lakshmi, the 
virgin daughter of the chief Vaddar for tank- 
digger], then stepped, forward and offered herself, 
which the brutes accepted, and she was buried 
alive below the site of the stone, which was then 
erected without further trouble. I mention this 
anecdote as curious, and because I believe it 
founded on fact. The sluice is now a temple, 
and I have been informed that it became so in con- 
sequence of this sacrifice ” (p. 147). This account 
was written by Lieut.-Col. Playfair, R.E., who 
has repaired the tank in the present day. 

This volume possesses one commendable 
feature: a reference is given to other works where 
any monument that is mentioned has been pre- 
viously surveyed or described. 

If the traveiler in India should chance in his 
wanderings to come upon an old European bury- 
ing-ground, he will in all likelihood have before 
him a very depressing sight. Those who erected 
the monuments have long ago passed away, and 
no affectionate hand has remained to preserve 
these memorials of the departed; the result 
being that everything is in a condition of ruin, 
and all is covered by a rank vegetation which 
is slowly but surely accomplishing the work of 
destruction. If a monument should be more 
stately than the others, having perhaps some 
architectural pretensions, its ruined appearance 
appeals more forcibly to your feelings. The pipal 
tree is considered to be more sacred to Vishnu 
than to other deities of the Hindu Pantheon 
that god is the ‘‘ Preserver,” but his sacred tree 
is not a preserver of architectural remains. It is 
said that a Hindu would not cut down a young 
shoot of this tree, even if it had taken root in his 
house and he knew it would ultimately ruin the 
walls. Such is its sanctity. I have a recollection 
of seeing in a burial-ground, somewhere in the 
North-West, a young pipal tree that had grown 
up beside a tomb; somehow its interlacing 
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branches had got round one of the stones of the 
monument, and had already, when I saw it, 
raised the stone some feet above its original posi- 
tion; the tree was growing, and it would con- 
tinue to lift the stone in this curiously destructive 
embrace. 

Mr. Rea has been performing the part of ‘ Old 
Mortality’ in the now deserted burial-grounds 
of the Dutch that are still to be found in the 
Madras Presidency. The hammer and chisel have 
not been used to restore the quaint epitaphs and 
sculptures; the archeologist, in this case, has made 
drawings of the tombstones and copies 
of the inscriptions, and given them the 
more permanent character of a printed 
form in the present volume. It was 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that Europeans, as traders, 
began what might be termed the in- 
vasion of India. The Portuguese had 
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it is curious to see how our most ordinary mould- 
ings have been manipulated by the native work- 
man, so that they have much the appearance of 
the mouldings to be seen on some Hindu temples. 
This feature is very distinct in a monument at 
Tuticorin (Plate LXI). There is another, and 
what may be looked upon as a rather remarkable 
instance, in the burial-ground at Pulicat. It 
was common in Indian architecture—and good 
examples may be found in the rock-cut temples 
of both the DBrahmans and the Buddhists—to 
place a figure. on each side of a doorway ; these 








found their way there early in thie 
previous century; that resulted from 
their discovery of the new route to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The English East India Company was 
founded in 1599, and in the year fol- 
lowing, the Dutch, under Houtman, 
with a fleet, appeared on the shores of 
Hindustan. In these early days trade 
was the sole object, and a bit of ground 
on which to build a ‘ factory ’’ was 
all that was required. Each of these 
factories had its burial-ground, which 
is now, in most cases, almost the only 
visible remains of Dutch occupation. 
I'he number of these places of the 
dead which Mr. Rea has traced out 
round the shores of the Peninsula, 
every one telling of a factory that had 
existed at the spot, is good evidence 
of the activity of the Dutch East India 
Company during the seventeenth 
century. 
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It may be added that the List of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency above noticed mentions the 
existence of Dutch tombs in _ the 
Broach and Ahmadabad districts ; 
these show that the Dutch factories were 
limited to Madras. 

There are seventy-three plates in the volume; 
most of them are merely representations of single 
tombstones, with the inscriptions, in Dutch, mixed 
occasionally with Latin textsfrom Scripture. Many 
have coats-of-arms ; hour-glasses, skulls, and cross- 
bones are also common; and in most cases there 
are elaborate ornamental borders. The designs 
are European, but the cutting has been done by 
natives. In a few instances, where the monument 
has some pretensions to an architectural structure, 
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LICHGATE AT PULICAT. Reduced from Plate XVI. 


were known as Dwirpilas, or door-keepers. The 
Lichgate at Pulicat still remains; it has a 
Romanesque arch supported on piers, and on 
each pier there is a pilaster with Ionic capitals. 
On both pilasters a skeleton, as a dwirpala, has 
been sculptured. Mr. Rea describes these figures 
whether humorously or ironically is not indi- 
cated—as being ‘‘ almost life-size.’”’ In the days 
when skulls and cross-bones were considered to 
be the appropriate emblems for tombs, these two 
door-keepers must have been looked upon as a 
very happy thought. WILLIAM SIMPSON. 











